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A Birthday Letter 



From " The Yellow Dwarf " 



M,. Ediiok : 
I was vastly diverted (aa no doubt were you) by the numerous 
and various results that followed ihe appearance of my letter about 
books and things in the October number of your Quarterly. 
May we not reckon amongst these, for instance, the departure 
of Mr, Frank Harris for South Africa, and the reorganisation by 
Mr. William W. Astor of the entire staff of the Pall Mall 
Gazette P And I love to think it was with a view to soothing 
the hurt I had inflicted upon a whole Tribe of Pressmen, that a 
compassionate Government nominated a representative Pressman 
to the post of Laureate. 

I was diverted, too, by the numerous and various guesses that 
were hazarded at my identity. Perhaps it will be kiud if I 
" make a statement " upon this subject. Roundly, then, one and 
all the guessers were at fault. I am not Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
nor Professor Saintsbury, nor Mr. Rider Haggard ; still less, if 
possible, am I Mrs. Humphry Ward ; and least of all, sir, 
yourself, I'm reluctant to deprive you of the glory, but I mauna 
tell a lee. I can't deny — I wish to gracious I could — that you 
tampered a little with my proofs, expunging choice passages, 
appending footnotes, and even here and there inserting a c 
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or a parenthesis in the text ; that, I suppose, is the Editor's 
consolation. But beyond that, you had no more to do with the 
composition of my letter, than I myself had to do with the funny 
little explosive paragraph in the Saturday Review, which attri- 
buted it to you. It was sweet, by the bye, to hear the Saturday 
Review pathetically complaining of anonymity. Are the " sla tings " 
in its own columns invariably signed ? Do tell me, apropos <A 
tlus, and if the question be not indiscreet, what is the secret of 
the Saturday Review's perennial state of peevish animosity towards 
yourself f Is it possible that in the course of your editorial duties 
you have ever had occasion to reject a manuscript offered by a 
member of Its staff i 



If, as a matter of fact, the elevation of Mr, Alfred Auitiu \ 
to the Laureateship was determined by words of mine, I can- 
not but rejoice. All things considered, a more appropriate 
selection could scarcely have been made. Equally to "Press 
and Public," in this age of the Pressman's ascendency, a Press- 
man Laureate should be a gratifying spectacle. For me, the i 
choice always lay between Mr. Alfred Austin and Sir Edwin | 
Arnold — on the one hand the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, on the ' 
othet hand the Tariufe, of the kind of scribbling that now- 
adays has come to take the place of Literature. Talk of 
Mr. S^vinbu^ne, of Mr. Morris, of Mr. Meredith, of Mr. 
Watson, always seemed to me beside the mark ; these gentle- I 
men are Poets ; what have they in common with " Press and ' 
Public " ? And how precipitantly and perfectly did Mr. Austin 
prove his mettle, vindicate tm qualifications for " the job." I 
allude, of coune, to that singularly pure example of journalese, 
Jamtion*s Ride. Most people, to be sure, write it (and some 
even pronounce iO Raid — Jameson's Raid. But Mr. Anstin 

knows 
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knows his leaders (which is more thao I do), and boldly 
aod obligingly be spells it Ride; thus incidentally ranging 
himself with the advocates of Orthographical Reform. I was 
disappMDted to observe that a subsequent performance of the 
Preisman Laureate's was a celebration of the virtues of Alfred 
the Great. Why this bacbliding ? Why not Alfred the 
Grite? 

And now, sir, can you, can any sane Chrbtian man, can Mr. 
George du IVlaurier himself, explain the success of Trilby f That 
the book should have had a certain measure of success, nay, a 
considerable measure of success, were, indeed, explicable enough. 
It is the production of a gentleman who for years and years has 
charmed and amused us by his drawings. Curiosity to see what 
he could turn out in the way of a novel illustrated by himself, 
might account for an edition or two. (Imagine a volume of 
black-and-white sketches published to-morrow from the pencil of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, with legends in prose and verse by the 
anist. I, for one, should not sleep till I possessed it.) And 
then the book itself is an amiable, sugar -and -watery sort of book 
enough, and that ought to account for a few more editions. But 
the furious, but the uncontrollable, but the unprecedented success 
of Trilby — explain me that. 

One has always known that to command an immediate success 
in English-speaking lands (their inhabitants, as Mr. Carlyle 
vigorously put it, being mostly — what they are), a novel must 
either discuss a " problem," or attain a certain standard of silliness, 
vulgarity, and slipshod writing, or haply do both : and if there arc 
exceptions to this rule, they only prove it. Well, one can hardly 
accuse Trilby of discussing a " problem." And as for silliness, 
vulgarity, and slipshod writing — honestly, does Trilby, in point of 
these qualities, surpass just the usual slipshod, vulgar, and silly 

English 
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English novel, which perchance sells its five or icD thoutaad I 
copies, and mercifully stops at that ? 

Oh, Trilby is slipshod, vulgar, and silly enough, in all conscience. | 
The question I propound is exclusively a question of excess. 
Trilby a slipshod, vulgar, and silly ; and Trilby is exquisitely 
tiresome and irritating, into the bargain. I have read it. Yes, 
though loth to appear boastful, yet with a natural pride in my 
perseverance, I may pledge you my word that I have read it. 
Laboriously, patiently, doggedly, I have plodded through Its four 
hundred and forty-seven mortal pages — four hundred and forty- 
seven ! I have learned in suffering what I am fain to teach. It 
is true, from his title-page, the humane and complimentary 
author warned me of what I must expect : 

" Aui nouvelles que j'apporte 
Vos beaux yeux vont pleurer." 

But I was foolhardy, and pressed on. My " beaux yeux " did J 
indeed weep much and often, for sheer weariness, for sheer 1 
exasperation, for sheer disgust sometimes, before I had reached the 
last of his " nouvelles." The very first of them was rather a 
staggerer. Fancy a fellow-man, at this hour of the afternoon, as 
the very first of his "nouvelles," informing you that "goods 
trains in France are called la Petite Viusse." But if we once 
begin to cry " Fancy " over Trilby, wc shall never have done. 
The book fairly brbtlcs with solecisms and ineptitudes. Fancy J 
any gent but a commercial gent blithely writing of " Botticelli, I 
Maategna, and Co." Fancy any scholar but a board-school 1 
scholar writing, " Not but what little BiUee had his faults." 
Fancy any author but an author of the rank of Mr. Jerome 
Jerome writing, " It was the fashion to do so " — that is, to wear , 
long side-wliiskers — " it was the faslilon to do so, then, for such (rf.g 
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our gilded youth as could afford the time (and the hair)." And 
fancy this — on page 13, ominous number — this dark, mysterious 
intimation that the exciting parts ara coming : " He never forgot 
that Impromptu, which he was destined to hear again one day in 
strange circumstances," 

Yes, 7rtlby is slipshod enough, vulgar enough, silly enough, in 
all conscience. But upon my soul, I cannot see that it is more 
slipshod, or vuJgarcr, or sillier, than the common run of con- 
temporary English novels. Indeed, on the whole, I should say it 
was, if anything, a shade less silly, a shade less vulgar and slipshod, 
than the novels of Miss Marie Corclli, for example, or those of 
" Rita." Why, theuj should it excel them as it does in 
popularity ? 

I think Trilby's advantage is an advantage of kind, rather than 
of degree. I think the silliness of Trilby is 3 more insidious kind 
of silliness, its vulgarity a more insidious kind of vulgarity, its 
slipshod writing a more insidious kind of slipshod writing, than 
the feeble-minded multitude have been baited with before, in a 
novel. The writing, for instance, if you will study it, resembles 
no other form of human writing quite so much as that jauntily 
familiar, confidential, colloquial form of writing which all lovers 
of advertisements know and appreciate in the circulars of Mother 
Seigel's Syrup. Nay, do you rub your eyes I Listen to this 
excerpt : 

" It is a wondrous thing, the human foot — like the human hand ; 

en more so, perhaps ; but, unlike the hand, with which we are so 
I familiar, it is seldom a thing of beauty in civilised adults who go about 
a leather boots and shoes. 

" So that it is hidden away in disgrace, a thing to be thrust out of 
; and forgotten. It can sometimes be very ugly indeed — the 
t thing there is, even in the fairest and highest and moit gifted 
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of her tex ; and then it u of an ugliness lo chill and kill rouunce, i 
tdttM love's yaang dreua, and almost break the heart. 

" And all for the sake of a high heel and a ridiculously pointed C 
— mean things, at the best ! 

" ConTersely, whea Mother Seigel— 

Ah, no — I beg your pardon — it is " Mother Nature." But 
doesn't one instinctively expect " Mother Seigel " f And wouldn't 
theeffect have been better if one had found "Mother Seigel"? And 
hadn't the author of Trilby a sound commercial inspiration when he 
selected the style of Mother Seigel's circulars as the model on 
which to form his own f No doubt the selection was unconscious ; 
but there it stands ; and I cannot but believe it has had much to 
do vnih the book's success. When we remember that the over- 
whelming majority of people who read, in these degenerate days, 
belong to the class of society one doesn't know, that they are 
destitute of literary traditions, that they have received what they 
fondly misname their " education " at the expense of the parish 
and that they come to Trilby hot from the works of Mr. All 
Kine, surely we need not marvel that the Mother Seigel style of 
writing is the style of writing that " mostly takes their hearts." 

The peculiarly insidious kind of silliness which, hand in hand 
with its sister graces, a peculiarly insidious kind of vulgarity, and 
a peculiarly insidious kind of slipshod writing, is presumably a 
super -inducing cause of Trilby's popularity, one would have diffi- 
culty in characterising by a single word. One feels it everywhere ; 
everywhere, everywhere, from first line to last ; but the appropriate 
epithet eludes one. Is it a sentimental silliness i A fatuously 
genial silliness i A priggish silliness i A pruriently prudish silli- 
ness i Yes, yes ; it is all this ; but it is something else. The 
essential flavour of it is in something else. If you will permit 
me to use the word, sir, I would suggest that the crowning 

quality 
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quality of the silliness of Trilby is Wecotism. I mean that the 
author's constant attitude towards his reader is an attitude of 
Me-and-Youness. " Me and you — we see these things thus ; we 
feel thus, think thus, speak thus ; and thereby we approve our- 
selves a couple of devilish superior persons, don't you know f 
Common, ordinary, unenlightened persons wouldn't understand 
us. But we understand each other." That is the tone of Trilby 
from first line to last. The author lakes his reader by the arm 
and flatters his self-conceit with a continuous flow of cheery, 
unctuous, cooing Wegotism. Conceive the joy of your average 
plebeian American or Briton, your photographer, your dentist, 
thus to be singled out and hob-a-nobbed with by a " real gentle- 
man " ; made a companion of — the recipient of his softly-mur- 
mured reminiscences and reflections, all of them trite and obvious, 
and couched in a language it is perfectly easy to understand. 
" Botticelli, Mantegna, and Co." ! Why, that phrase alone, 
occurring on page 2, would make your shop-walker's lady feel at 
home from the commencement. 

I have mentioned the priggishnees of Trilby. Were there ever 
three such insufferable prigs as Taffy, the Laird, and little BUlee f 
— No, no ; I don't mean three ; two, two ; for Taffy and the 
Laird are one and indistinguishable. — Were there ever two such 
insufferable prigs as Taffy- the -Laird and Little Billee f And isn't 
their priggishness all the more offensive because they are vainly 
posing the whole time for devil-may-care, rollicking good fellows ? 
I personally know nothing about the Latin Quarter ; but you, 
sir, arc regarded as its eiegctisi. May I ask you for a little 
information i In your day, in the Latin Quarter, wouldn't the 
students amongst whom they dwelled have risen in a mass and 
" done something " to Taffy-the-Laird and little Billee ? I 
have heard grisly stories. I have heard that students in the 
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triumph. Sometimes, for brief intervals, one forgets how elemen- 
tally imbecile our Anglo-Saxon Public is ; and then things like 
the success of Trilby come to make us remember it, and put on 
mooiiuDg. 

And now, hence loathed melancholy, and let me turn to the 
more inspiriting business of congratulating the Yellow Book 
upon the completion of the second year of its existence, and the 
beginning of the third. I have followed your adventurous career, 
sir, from the first, with sympathy, with curiosity, with amusement. 
You have made a sturdy fight against tremendous odds. From the 
appearance of your initial number until quite recently, you have 
had all the newspapers of England, with half-a-dozen whimsical 
exceptions, all the dear old fusty, musty newspapers of England 
arrayed against you, striving in their dear old wheezy, cumbrous 
way, to crush you, treating you indeed (please don't run your pen 
through this) as the book-emiisaire of modern publications. You 
have survived ; and many of your erstwhile enemies have become 
your lukewarm friends. (I wish you joy of 'em ; I'm not sure you 
weien't better off without 'em.) That is surely a merry record. 

It was always droll, the hysterical anger the Yellow Book 
provoked in those village scolds, the newspapers. I remember 
reading with peculiar glee an article which used to be inserted 
periodically in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, before its 
reformation, in which you were compared at once to the Desert 
of Sahara and the Family Herald ; my eye, what a combination ! 
The real truth is that in spite of many faults (I'll speak of them 
again in a minute), in spite of many faults, the Yellow Book 
has been from the commencement a very lively and entertaining 
sort of Yellow Book indeed ; in literary and artistic interest, and 
in mechanical ezcellence, far and far and far-away superior to any 
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other serial in England — though that, to be sure, you may object, 
isn't saying much. Consider, for an instant, your first number 
alone : the piinting of it, the paper, the binding, the shape of its 
page, the proportion of text and margin ; the absence of advertise- 
ments, so that we could approach its contents without being 
preoccupied by a consciousness of the merits of Eno's Fruit Salt 
and Beecham's Pills ; and the pictures, and the care with which 
they were reproduced, and ihen — and then the Literature ! There 
was Mr. Henry James, a great artist at his best, in The Death of 
the Lion ; there was Mr. Max Beerbohm, with his delicious, his 
immortal Defence of Cosmetics, that unique masterpiece of affec- 
tation, preciosity, and subtle fooling ; there were Mr. Hubert 
Crackanthorpe and Mr. Edmund Gosse, Professor Saintsbury and 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, Mr. William Watson and Dr. 
Garnett, Mr. George Moore and Mr. John Davidson ; and there 
was Miss Ella D'Arcy, with her Irreviediabk, a short story which 
has since made a long reputation. Wasn't it a jolly company ? I 
shall be grateful if any one will tell me of a single number of any 
other periodical one quarter so fresh, so varied, so divenlng, 1 
protest it was a thing that England ought to have been proud of. 
And yet, what happened f Oh, nothing which, taking one 
consideration with another, you might cot have expected. All 
the newspapers of England, with two or three cool-headed 
exceptions, went into paroxysms of frenetic rage. The foolish old 
tilings pulled horrid faces, called naughty names, hissed, spluttered, 
shook their fists, and in short, did all that could be done, by mere 
mouthings and gesticulations, to frighten the tender infant to 
death in its cradle, The noise was deafening, the spectacle far 
from pretty, but the infant seemed to hke it. He smiled, and' 
crowed, and flourished, and — may hve to be hanged yet. 

Why were the newspapers so vexed, you wonder f Partly, I 

surmise. 
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5uiinise, because, like the wicked fairies ia the fairy -tales, they hadn't 
been invited to the christening ; partly because you, sir, had perhaps 
declined offers of " copy " from some of their enterprising young 
men ; but chiefly, chiefly, because the Yellow Book was new, 
and daring, and delightful, and seemed likely to please the intelli- 
gent remnant of the public, and to become a power in the land. 
The old story of envy, hatred, malice, and all un charitableness. 
" For was there ever anything projected that savoured of newness 
or renewing, but the same endured many a storm of gainsaying or 
opposition." Fortunately, however, there was neither murder nor 
sudden death. The Yellow Book smiled and flourished, and 
from season to season has continued to smile and flourish — till now, 
here am I, giving it a Reader's benediction on its third birthday. 

At the same lime, however, I must beg leave to accompany my 
benediction by a few words of wholesome counsel. Brilliant as 
your first number was, brilliant as on the whole all your numbers 
have been, each and every one of them, if the truth must be told, 
has contained more than a delicate modicum — yea, even an 
unconscionable deal — of rubbish. Why do you do it, sir ? As 
a concession to the public taste f Bother the public taste ! 
Because better stuff you can't procure E You could hardly 
procure worse stuff than some of the stuff I have in mind. 
I won't specify ; 'twould be invidious to do so, and labour 
lost besides, for I know your habits of mangling people's proofs. 
But examine your own conscience and your tables of contents 
— VQUS verrez/ Against certain evil editorial courses, sir, do 
let me warn you. Don't publish rubbish because it is signed 
by " a name ; " and don't do so, either, because it is written by a 
iriend, or a friend's friend, or a friend's young lady, or a friend's 
maiden aunt. Don't in a word permit yourself to be "got at." 
Cultivate your discoveries. Cultivate that admirable Baron Corvo, 

IV hose 
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whose contributions to your seventh volume no pressman noticed 
and no reader skipped ; those exquisitely humorous renderings 
of an Italian peasant's saint-lore, which read almost as if 
they had been taken down verbatim from an Italian peasant's 
iips. Cultivate Mrs. (or Miss ?) Mary Howarth, whose Nor- 
wegun story The Deacon many of us thought the most 
notable thing in your Volume VIII. Cultivate Mr, Stanley 
Makower ; and the " C.S " and the " O," whom you have 
cultivated too little of late — cultivate them. Cultivate Mr. 
Marriott Watson (despite his tendency to stand on tip-toe and 
grope for rare words in the upper ether) ; cultivate Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame \ and if I do not say cultivate Mr. Henry Harland, it's 
because I rejoice to see that yoB've never shown the faintest 
disposition to neglect him. And drop, drop — ah, how I should 
like to tell you whom to drop : but you wouldn't print it. 

One word more, and I'll have done. Don't make your volumes 
too thick. Your last ran to upwards of four hundred pages ; it's 
too much ; it discourages people ; Stop at three hundred, or at two 
hundred and fifty. And, if you want to be really kind, reduce 
your price. Five shillings a quarter for mere Literature b more 
than flesh and blood can bear. Reduce your price to three-and 
sixpence or half-a-crown. Five shillings ? Lord-a-mercy, sir, do 
you think we are made of money f 

Your obedient servant, 

The Yellow Dwarf. 
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P. S. — And — abolish your "Art Department." What on 

earth can any one want with pictures in a Literary Magaune ? i 
Believe me, they only interrupt. It ain't the place for them. 
They don't hang sonnets and stories between the paintings at the I 
Royal Academy. 



Two Pictures 



By E. H. New 



I. The Fishing House 
II. Stanstead Abbots 
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Hand and Heart 



By Fnnas Frtom 



"y'^LZJUi heart— dean hands," be taid, aod looked at mioe. 

\^^ And caught them 'ere unclasped ; for one was red 
That had besprinkled his vriatt lips with wine : 
" Clean heart — dean hands," he said. 

(What meant it ? He had whispered, on my breast. 
Lore's converts shonid therewith be christened : 
And lo my hand was soiled at bis request. 
" Heart's passorer ! " he'd said). 

And then he drew the fingeis pale apart, 

And with a kiss the cold, stained palm ontspread. 
Aim] pressed it thus, down o'er his strenaoos heart : 
" So band and heart," be said. 



When, through my thoughts, storm-fire in summer's night. 
Flashed the dolt's aimless face I had loathed and wed : 
He kissed my fingers still, wine-staioed and white ; 
" Sweet hands, sweetheart," he said. 



By Francis Prevost ; 

Dolled the hoof-hammers : up the beech-bowered chase. 

My fatt against her glossy neck I laid, 
And, with the palm he had kissed, sped fast her pace : 
" Hands hold their fires," he'd said. 

Her hot breath jetted throogh my rnffled hair. 

The loose mane on my cheek beat out her tread. 
And so we cleared the park ditch. (" Wonid I dare 
To risk my heart i " he'd said.) 

And, thence, walked slowly o'er the withered brake. 
While still his questioning face before me fled. 
And where he had leaned his head my arm would ache : 
** Hearts ache and break," he had said. 

The Grange gleamed out ; within its hall I found. 

Scattered and torn, my letters lying — read ! 
My lord sat in the card-room, muffled round ; 
'* I've taken cold," he said. 
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Isn't it a pretty name, Rosalys ? But, for me, it is so much 
more ; it is a sort of romantic symbol. I look at it written 



theie on the page, and the sentiment of things changes ; it is as 
if I were listening to distant music ; it is as if the white paper 
turned softly pink, and breathed a perfume — never so faint a per- 
fume of hyacinths. Rosalys, Cousin Rosalys London 

and this sad-coloured February morning become shadowy, remote. 
1 think of another world, another era. Somebody has said that 
" old memories and fond regrets are the day-dreams of the disap- 
pointed, the illusions of the age of disillusion." Well, if they are 
illusions, thank goodness they are where experience can't touch 
them— on the safe side of time. 



Cousin Rosalys — I call her cousin. But, as we often used to 
remind ourselves, with a kind of esoteric satisfaction, wc were not 
" real " cousins. She was the niece of my Aunt Elizabeth, and 
lived with her in Rome ; but my Aunt Elizabeth was not my 
"real " aunt — only my great-aunt by marriage, the widow of my 
father's uncle. It was Aunt Elizabeth herself, however, who 
dubbed us cousins, when she introduced us to each other ; and at 

that 
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that epoch, for both of us, Aunt Elizabeth's lightest words were 
in the nature of decrees, she was such a terrible old lady. 

I'm sure I don't know why she was terrible, I don't know how 
she contrived it ; she never said anything, never did anything, 
especially terrifying ; she wasn't especially wise or especially witty 
— intellectually, indeed, I suspect she might have passed for a 
paragon of respectable coramonplaceness : but I do know that 
everybody stood in awe of her. I suppose it must simply have 
been her atmosphere, her odylic force ; a sort of metaphysical chill 
that enveloped her, and was felt by all who approached her — 
"some people are like that." Everybody stood in awe of her, 
everybody deferred to her : relations, friends, even her Director, 
and the cloud of priests that pervaded her establishment and gave 
it its character. For, like so many other old ladies who lived in 
Rome in those days, my Aunt Elizabeth was nothing if not 
Catholic, if not Ecclesiastical. You would have guessed as much, 
I think, from her exterior. She looked Catholic, she looked Eccl«- 
siastical. There was something Gothic in he*- anatomy, in the 
architecture of her face : in her high-bridged nose, in the pointed 
arch her hair made as it parted above her forehead, in her promi- 
nent cheek-bones, her straight -lipped mouth and long attenuated 
chin, in the angularities of her figure. No doubt the simile mast 
appear far-sought, but upon my word her face used to remind me 
of a chapel — a chapel built of marble, fallen somewhat into decay. 
I'm not sure whether she was a tall woman, or whether she only 
had a false air of tallness, being excessively thin and holding her- 
self rigidly erect. She always dressed in black, in hard black silk 
cut to the severest patterns. Somehow, the very jewels she wore 
— not merely the cross on her bosom, but the rings on her fingers 
the watch-chain round her neck, her watch itself, her old-fashioned 
gold-faced watch — seemed of a mode canonical. 
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She was nothing if not Catholic, if not Ecclesiastical ; but I 
don't in the least mean that she was particularly devout. She 
observed all requbite forms, of course : went, as occasion demanded, 
TO mass, to vespers, to confession ; but religious fervour was the 
last thing she suggested, the last thing she affected. I never 
heard her talk of Faith or Salvation, of Sin or Grace, nor indeed 
of any matters spiritual. She was quite frankly a woman of the 
world, and it was the Church as a worldly institution, the Church 
corporal, the Papacy, Papal politics, that absorbed her interests. 
The loss of the Temporal Power was the wrong that filled the 
universe for her, its restoration the cause for which she lived. 
That it was a forlorn cause she would never for an instant even 
hypothetically admit. "Remember Avignon, remember the 
Seventy Years," she used to say, with a nod that seemed to attri- 
bute apodictic value to the injunction. 

" Mark my words, she'll live to be Pope yet," a ribald young 
man murmured behind her chair, " Oh, you tell me she is a 
woman. I'll assume it for the sake of the argument — I'd do any- 
thing for the sake of an argument, fiut remember Joan, remember 
Pope Joan ! " And he mimicked his Aunt Elizabeth's inflection 
and her conclusive nod. 



I had not been in Rome since that universe-fiUtng wrong was 
perpetrated — not since I was a child of six or seven — ^when, a 
youth approaching twenty, I went there in the autumn of 1879; 
and I recollected Aunt Elizabeth only vaguely, as a lady with a 
face like a chapel, in whose presence — I had almost written in 
whose precincts — it had required some courage to breathe. But 
my mother's last words, when I left her in Paris, had been, " Now 
mind you call on your Aunt Elizabeth at once. You mustn't 

let 
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I am writing to her to tell her that you azc 
coming. She will expect you to call at once." So, on the 
morrow of my arrival, I made an exceedingly careful toilet (I 
remember to this day the pains I bestowed upon my tie, the 
revisions to which I submitted it !), and, with an aimous heart, 
presented myself at the huge brown Roman palace, a portion of 
which my formidable relative inhabited : a palace with grated 
wndow$, and ■ vaulted, crypt -Uke porte-cochere, and a tremendous 
Swiss concierge, in kncc-bieeches and a cocked hat : the Palazzo 
Zicchinclli. 

I'hc Swiss, flourishing his staff of oSice, marehalled me (I can't 
use a less imposing word for the ceremony) sloniy, solemnly, 
■cross a courtyard, and up a great stone staticase, at the top of 
<n4udt he handed me on to a functionary in black — a functiooaty 
with an ominously austere countenance, like an usher to the 
InqtusitioD. Poor old Archimcde ! Later, when I had come to 
know him well and dp him, I found he was the milden creature, 
the amiablest, the most obliging, and that teoebrioos mien of his 
only a congenital accident, tike a lisp or ■ club-foot. Bat for the 
present be dismayed me. and I surrendered myself with hnmility 
and meekness to his guanfiutship. He conducted me throqgh a 
•KtM of TM dMBben— fo« kanr those eownoos, iii y;.j 
Roan looMttt ^ev sombre t^wsciul walls, thest formal fniiiitBte, 
tMr Ami a n , pcrpecwl nriB^t— «ftd om vftm a tctrace. 

TVwtttoehyaWlMiiiAifle Tfanemsaganles bdowii^ 
« fudbi «idi vufe-mca, and toR-WtlKBt aod ttTOm. -^A 
amnthai ot fraca swvd, mth Arabbetin, whk a gnu laot^ 

HlBM pidn, IMH «Akli a kudnd «itect am one ^1^ is the 
gwA»M— ■wih i. TVUMndevr^tacanvaimst 
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By Henry Harland 

remember what the flowers were, but they were pink, and many 
of their petals had fallen, and lay scattered on the grey terrace 
pavement. At the far end, under an awning brave with red and 
yellow stripes, two ladies were seated — a lady in black, presumably 
the object of my pious pilgrimage ; and a lady in white, whoto, 
even from a distance, 1 discovered to be young and pretty. A 
little round table stood between them, with a carafe of water and 
Some tumblers glistening crisply on ii. The lady in black was 
fanning herself with a black lace fan. The lady in white held a 
book in her hand, from which I think she had been reading aloud. 
A tiny imp of a red Pomeranian dog had started forward, and was 
barking furiously. 

This scene must have made a deeper impression upon my 
perceptions than any that I was conscious of at the moment, 
because it has always remained as fresh in my memory as you see 
it now. It has always been a picture that I could turn to when I 
would, and find unfaded : the garden, the blue sky, the warm 
September sunshine, the long terrace, and the two ladies seated at 
the end of it, looking towards me, an elderly lady in black, and a 
young lady in white, with dark hair. 

My aunt quieted Sandro (that was the dog's name), and giving 
me her hand, said " How do you do ? " rather drily. And then, 
for what seemed a terribly long time, though no doubt it was only 
a few seconds, she kept me standing before her, while she scruti- 
nised me through a double eye-glass, which she held by a 
mother-of-pearl handle ; and I was acutely aware of the awkward 
figure I must be cutting to the vision of that strange young lady. 

At last, "I should never have recognised you. As a child you 
were the image of your father. Now you resemble your mother," 
Aunt Elizabeth declared ; and lowering her glass, she added, " this 
b your cousin Rosalys." 

I nondcrcd. 
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I wondered, as I made my bow, why I had never heard before 
that I had such a pretty cousin, with such a pretty name. She 
smiled on me very kindly, and I noticed how bright her eyes 
were, and how white and delicate her face. The little blue veins 
showed through the skin, and there was no more than just the 
palest, palest thought of colour in her cheeb. But her lips — 
ezqubitcly curved, sensitive lips — were warm red. She smiled on 
me very kindly, and I daresay my heart responded with an instant 
palpitation. She was a girl, and she was pretty ; and her name 
was Rosalys ; and we were cousins ; and I was eighteen. And 
above us glowed the blue sky of Italy, and round us the golden 
sunshine ; and there, beside the terrace, lay the beautiful old 

Roman garden, the fragrant, romantic garden If at 

eighteen one isn't susceptible and sentimental and impetuous, and 
prepared to respond with an instant sweet commotion to the smilei 
of one's pretty cousins (especially when they're named Rosalys), I 
protest one is unworthy of one's youth. One might as well be 
thirty-live, and a literary hack in London. 

After that introduction, however, my aunt immediately rc- 
daimcd my attention. She proceeded to ask me all sorts of 
questions, about myself, about my people, uninteresting questions, 
disconcerting questions, which she posed with the air of one who 
knew the answers beforehand, and was only asking as an examiner 
asks, to test you. And all the while, the expression of her face, of 
her deprecating, straight -lipped mouth, of her half -closed sceptical 
old tyts, seemed to imply that she already had her opinion of me, 
and that it wouldn't iu (he least be adected by anything I 
could say foi myself, and that it was distinctly not a flattering 
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" Well, and what brings you to Rome } " That veu ooe td 
her questions. I felt like a suipidous character haled before tbe 
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ocal magistrate to give an account of his presence in the parish ; 
putting on the best face I could, I pleaded superior orders. I had 
taken my baccalaureat in the summer ; and my father desired me 
to pass some months in Italy, for the purpose of " patching 
up my Italian, which had suffered from the ravages of time," 
before I returned to Paris, and settled down to the study of a 
profession. 

"H'm," said she, manifesting no emotion at what (in my 
simplicity) I deemed rather a felicitous metaphor ; and then, as it 
were, she let me off with a warning. " Look out that you don't 
fall into bad company. Rome is full of dangerous people — painters, 
Bohemians, republicans, atheists. You must be careful. I shall 
keep my eye upon you," 

By-and-by, to my relief, my aunt's director arrived, Monsignor 
Farlaghi, a tall, fat, cheerful, bustling man, who wore a silk 
cassock edged with purple, and a purple netted sash. When he 
sat down and crossed his legs, one saw a square-toed shoe with a 
silver buckle, and an inch or two of purple silk stocking. He 
began at once to talk with his penitent, about some matter to 
which I (happily) was a stranger ; and that gave me ray chance 
to break the ice with Rosalys. 

She had risen to greet the Monsignore, and now stood by the 
balustrade of the terrace, half turned towards the garden, a 
slender, fragile figure, all in white. Her dark hair swept away 
from her forehead in lovely, long undulations, and her white face, 
beneath it, seemed almost spirit-like in its delicacy, almost 
immaterial, 

" I am richer than I thought. I did not know I had a Cousin 
Rosalys," said I. 

It loob like a sufficiently easy thing to say, doesn't it ? And 
besides, hadn't I carefully composed and corrected and conned it 

The Yellow Boot— Vol. IX. c beforehand, 
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beforehand, in the silence of my mind ? But I remembi 
mighty effort of will it cost me to get it said. I suppose it is in 
the design of nature that Eighteen should find it nervous work to 
break the ice with pretty girls. At any rate, I remember how my 
heart fluttered, and what a hollow, unfamiliar sound my voice had ; 
I remember that in the very middle of the enterprise my pluck 
and my presence of mind suddenly deserted me, and everything 
became a blank, and for one horrible moment 1 thought I waa 
going to break down utterly, and stand there staring, blushing, 
speechless. But then I made a further mighty effort of will, a 
desperate effort, and somehow, though they nearly choked me, ' 
the premeditated words came out. ' 

" Oh, we're not real cousins," said she, letting her eyes slune for 
a second on my face. And she explained to me just what the 
connection between us was. " But we will call ourselves cousins," 
she concluded. 

The worst was over ; the worst, though Eighteen was still, no 
doubt, conscious of perturbations. I don't know how long we 
stood chatting together there by the balustrade, but presently I 
said something about the garden, and she proposed that we should 
go down into it. So she led me to the other end of the terrace, 
where there was a flight of steps, and we went down into the 
garden. 

The merest trifles, in such weather, vnth a pretty new-found 
Cousin Rosalys for a comrade, are delightful, when one is eighteen, 
aren't they f It was delightful to feel the yielding turf under our 
feet, the cool grass curling round our ankles — for in Roman 
gardens, in those old days, it wasn't the fashion to clip the grass 
close, as on an English lawn. It was delightful to walk in the 
shade of the orange-trees, and breathe the air sweetened by them. 
The stillness, the dreamy stillness of the soft, sunny afternoon v 
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delightful ; the crumbling old statues were delightful, statues of 
fauns and dryads, of Pagan gods and goddesses. Pan and Bacchus 
and Diana, their noses broken for the most part, their bodies 
clothed in mosses and leafy vines. And the flowers were delightful ; 
the cyclamens, with which — so abundant were they — the walls of 
the garden fairly dripped, as with a kind of pint foam ; and the 
roses, and the waxen red and white camellias. It was delightful 
to stop before the great brown old fountain, and listen to its 
tinkle-tinile of cold water, and peer into its basin, all green with 
weeds, and watch the antics of the gold-fishes, and the little 
rainbows the sun struck from the spray. And my Cousin Rosalys's 
white frock was delightful, and her voice was delightful ; and that 
perturbation in my heart was exquisitely delightful — something 
between a thrill and a tremor — a delicious mixture of fear and 
wonderment and beatitude. I had dragged myself hither to pay a 
duty-call upon my grim old dragon of a great-aunt Elizabeth ; 
and here I was wandering amid the hundred delights of a romantic 
Italian garden, with a lovely, white-robed, bright -eyed sylph of a 
cousin Rosalys. 

Don't ask me what we talked about. I have only the most 
fragmentary recollection. I remember she told me that her 
father and mother had died in India, when she was a child, and 
that her father (Aunt Elizabeth's "ever so much younger 
brother ") had been in the Army, and that she had lived with 
Aunt Elizabeth since she was twelve. And I remember she 
asked me to speak French with her, because in Rome she almost 
always spoke Italian or English, and she didn't want to forget her 
French ; and " You're, of course, almost a Frenchman, living in 
Paris." So we spoke French together, saying ma cousine and 
mon cousin, which was very intimate and pleasant ; and she spoke 
it so well that I expressed some surprise. " If you don't put on at 

least 
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least a ttighl accent, I shall tell you you're almost a Frenchman 
too," I threatened. "Oh, I had French nurses when I was 
little," she said, "and afterwards a French governess, till I 
was sixteen. I'm eighteen now. How old are you i " I had 
heard that girls always liked a man to be older than themselves, 
and I answered that I was nearly twenty. Well, and isn't 
eighteen nearly twenty f . . . , Anyhow, as I walked back to 
my lodgings that afternoon, through the busy, twisted, sunlit 
Roman streets, Cousin Rosalys filled all my heart and all mi 
thoughts with a while radiance. 



You will conceive whether or not, during the months that 
loUowed, I was an assiduous visitor at the Palazzo Zacchinellt, 
But I couldn't spend all my time there, and in my enforced 
absences I needed consolation. 1 imagine I treated Aunt Eliza- 
beth's advice about avoidii^ bad company as youth b vront 
to treat the counsels of crabbed age. Doubtless my most freqaeot 
associates were those very painters and Bohemians against \HKiin 
the had particularly cautioned me — ^ivhether they were abo re- 
publicans and atheists. I don't think I ever knew ; I can't 
remember that I inquired, and religioti and politics were subject! 
they seldom touched upon spontaneously. I dare say I joioed tike 
antstt* club, tn the Via Ktargutta, the Ciroolo Internazioiiale 
(kgl' ArtBti ; I am afraid the Caffi Greco was my favooiite ca{£ ; 
I am afrud I even bought a wide-awake hat, and wore it on the 
back of my head, aikl tried to look as modt Kfce a pontcr 
«ai Bohuuitn mpelf as natvre mnld permit. 

Bfed CMBpaay I I don't know. It teemed to me vei7 gcxtd 
OOMfUy ittdeed. Tlkere w«s ]«dt Everett, tall and i&n and 
KtbMc, wftb bit ea^ci aqiuHnc face, hii dail c«Sa( bk, the 
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most poetic-looldog creature, humorous, whimsical, mclaacholj', 
imngi native, who used to quote Byron, and plan our bett 
practical jokes, and do the loveliest little cupids and roses in 
water-colours. He ha3 since married the girl he was even then 
in love with, and is still living in Rome, and painting cupids and 
roses. And there was d'Avignac, le vicomte, a young French- 
man, who had been in the Diplomatic Service, and — superlative 
distinction ! — " ruined himself for a woman," and now was 
striving to keep body and soul together by giving fencing lessons : 
witty, kindly, pathetic d'Avignac — wc have vanished altogether 
from each other's ken. There was Ulysse Tavoni, the musician, 
who, when somebody asked him what instrument he played, 
answered cheerily, " All instruments." I can testify from personal 
observation that he played the piano and the flute, the guitar, 
mandoline, fiddle, and French horn, the 'cello and the zither. 
And there was Konig, the Austrian sculptor, a tiny man with a 
ferocious black moustache, whom my landlady (he having called 
upon me one day when I was out), unable to remember his 
transalpine name, described to perfection as " un Orlando Furioso 
— ma molto piccolo." There was a dear, dreamy, languid, 
tcatimental Pole, blue-eyed and yellow-haired, also a sculptor, 
whose name I have totally forgotten, though we were sworn to 
" hearts' brotherhood." He had the most astonishing talent for 
imitating the sounds of animals, the neighing of a horse, the 
crowing of a cock ; and when he brayed like a donkey, all 
the donkeys within earshot were deceived, and answered him. 
And then there was Father Flynn, a joUy old bibulous priest from 
Cork. An uncle of his had fought at Waterloo ; it was great to 
hear him tell of his uncle's part in the fortunes of the day. It was 
great, too (for Father Flynn was a fervid Irish patriot) to hear 
him roar out the " Wearing of the Green." Between the 
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stanzas he would brandish his blackthorn stick at Everett, and caU \ 
him a " murthering English tyrant," to our huge delectation. 

There were others and others and others ; but these six 
are those who come back first to my memory. They seemed to 
me very good company indeed ; very merry, and genial, and 
amusing ; and the life we led together seemed a very pleasant 
life. Oh, our pleaiures were of the simplest nature, the traditional 
pleasures of Bohemia ; smoking and drinking and talking, ramb- 
ling arm-in-arm through the streets, lounging in studios, going to 
the play or perhaps the circus, or making eicursions into the 
country. Only, the capital of our Bohemia was Rome. The ' 
streets through which we rambled were Roman streets, with their 1 
inexhaustible picturesqueness, their unending vicissitudes : with 1 
their pink and yellow houses, their shrines, their fountains, their 
gardens, their motley wayfarers — monks and soldiers ; shaggy 
pifierari, and contadine in their gaudy costumes, and models 
masquerading as contadine ; penitents, beggars, water-carriers, 
hawkers ; priests in their vestments, bearing the Host, attended 
by acolytes, with burning tapers, who rang little bells, whilst 
men uncovered and women crossed themselves ; and everywhere, 
everywhere, English tourists, with their noses in Bxdeker. It 
was Rome with its bright sun, and its deep shadows ; with its 
Ghetto, its Tiber, its Castle Sant' Angelo ; with its churches, and 
palaces, and ruins ; with its Villa Borghesc and its Pindan Hill ; 
with its waving green Campagna at its gates. We smoked and 
talked and drank — Chianti, of course, and sunny Orvieto, and 
fabled Est-Est-Est, all in those delightful pear-shaped, wicker- 
covered flasks, which of themselves, I fancy, would confer a. ■ 
flavour upon indifierent wine. We made excursiom to Tivd 
and Frascati, to Monte Cavo and Nemi, to Acqua Acelosa. Wflij 
patronised Pulcinella, and the marionettes, and {better still) t 
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imitation marionettes. We blew horns on the night of Epiphanj', 
we danced at masked baJls, we put on dominoes and romped in the 
Corso during carnival, throwing flowers and confetti, and strug- 
gling to extinguish other people's moccoli. And on rainy days 
(with an effort I can remember that there were some rainy days), 
Everett and I would sit with d'Avignac in his fencing gallery, and 
tali and smoke, and smoke and talk and talk. D'Avignac was 
si x-and -twenty, Everett was twenty-two, and I was " nearly 
twenty." D'Avignac would tell us of his past, of his adventures 
in Spain and Japan and South America, and of the lady for 
the love of whom he had come to grief. Everett and I would 
sigh profoundly, and shake our heads, and exchange sympathetic 
glances, and assure him that wc knew what love was — we were 
victims of unfortunate attachments ourselves. To each other we 
had confided everything, Everett and I. He had told me all 
about his unrequited passion for Maud Eaton, and I had 
rhapsodised to him by the hour about Cousin Rosalys. " But 
you, old chap, you're to be envied," he would cry. " Here you 
arc in the same town with her, by Jove ! You can ste her, 
you can plead your cause. Think of that. I wish I had half 
your luck. Maud is far away in England, buritd in a country- 
house down in Lancashire. She might as well be on another 
planet, for all the good I get of her. But you — ^why, you 
can see your Cousin Rosalys this very hour if you like ! Oh, 
heavens, what wouldn't I give for half your luck ! " The wheel 
of Time, the wheel of Time 1 Everett and Maud are married, but 
Cousin Rosalys and I. . . . Heigh-ho ! I wonder whether, in 
our thoughts of ancient days, it is more what we remember or 
what we forget that makes them sweet ? Anyhow, for the 
moment, we forget the dismal things that have happened since. 
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Yes, I was in ihe same lown with her, by Jove ; I could iei 
her. And indeed I did see her many times every week. Like 
the villain in a melodrama, I led a double liie. When I was not 
disguised as a Bohemian, in a velvet jacket and a wide-awake) 
smoking and talking and holding wassail ^vith my boon companions, 
you might have observed a young man attired in the height of the 
prevailing fashion (his top-hat and varnished boots flashing fire in 
the eyes of the Roman populace), going to call on his Aunt Eli- 
zabeth. And his Aunt Elizabeth, pleased by such dutiful atten- 
tions, rewarded him with frequent invitations to dinner. Her 
other guests would be old ladies like herself, and old gentlemen, 
and priests, priests, priests. So that Rosalys and I, the only 
young ones present, were naturally paired together. After dinner 
Rosalys would play and sing, while I hung over her piano. Oh, 
how beautifully she played Chopin ! How ravisliingly she sang ! 
Schubert's ffohin, and RasUin, RdiUin, RbsUin rotb ; and Gounod's 
Serenade and his Barcarolle : 

" Ditea la jeune belle, 
Oii voulez-vous allet ( " 

And how angelically beautiful she looked ! Her delicate, pale 
face, and her dark, undulating hair, and her soft red lips ; and then 
her eyes — her luminous, mysterious dark eyes, in whose depths, 
far, far within, you could discern her spirit shining starlikc. And 
her hands, white and slender and graceful, images in miniature of 
herself ; with what incommunicable wonder and admiration I used 
to watch them as they moved above the keys. " A woman who 
plays Chopin ought to have three hands— two to play with, and 
one for the man who's listening to hold." That was a pleasantry 
whicli I meditated much in secret, and a thousand times aspired 
r in the player's ear, but invariably, when it came to the 
point 




point of doing so, my courage failed me. " You can see her, you 
can plead your cause," Bless me, I never dared even vaguely to 
hint that I had any cause to plead. I imagine young love is 
always terribly afraid of revealing itself to its object, terribly afraid 
and terribly desirous. Whenever I was not in cousin Rosalys's 
presence, my heart was consumed with longing to tell her that I 
loved her, to ask her whether perhaps she might be not wholly 
indifferent to me ; I made the boldest resolutions, committed to 
memory the most persuasive declarations. But from the instant I 
was in her presence again — mercy, what panic seized me, I 
could have died sooner than spealt the words that I was dying to 
speak, ask the question I was dying to ask, 

I called assiduously at the Palazzo Zacchinelli, and my aunt 
bade me to dinner a good deal, and then one afternoon every week 
she used to drive with Rosalys on the Pincian. There was one 
afternoon every week when all Rome drove on the Pincian ; was 
it Saturday ? At any rate, you may be very sure I did not lei 
such opportunities escape me for getting a bow and a smile from 
my cousin. Sometimes she would leave the carriage and join me, 
while Aunt Elizabeth, with Sandro in her lap, drove on, round and 
round the consecrated circle ; and we would stroll together in the 
winding alleys, or stand by the terrace and look off over the roofs 
of the city, and watch the sunset blaze and fade behind St. Peter's, 
You know that unexampled view — ^the roofs of Rome spread out 
beneath you like the surface of a troubled sea, and the dome of 
St. Peter's, an island rising in the distance, and the sunset sky 
behind it. We would stand there in silence perhaps, at most say- 
ing very little, while the sunset burned itself out ; and for one of 
us, at least, it was a moment of ineffable, impossible enchantment. 
She was so near to me, so near, the slender figure in the pretty 
frock, with the dart hair, and the captivating hat, and the furs ; 
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with her soft glgwing eyes, with her exquisite (ragrauce of girl- 
hood ; she was »o near to me, so alone with me, despite the crowd 
about us, and I Igved her so ! Oh, why couldn't I tell her J 
Why couldn't she divine it 1 People said that women always 
Itnew by intuition when men were in love with them. Why 
couldn't Rosalys divine that 1 loved her, hoto I loved her, and 
make me a sign, and so enable me to speak i 

Presently — and all too soon — she would return to the carriage, 
and drive away with Aunt Elizabeth ; and I, in the lugubrious 
twilight, would descend the great marble Spanish staircase (a 
perilous path, amongst models and beggars and other things) to 
the Piazza, and seek out Jack Everett at the dSi Greco, 
Thence he and I would go off to dine together somewhere, con- 
doling with each other upon our ill-starred passions. After 
dinner, pulling our hats over our eyes, two desperately tragic forms, 
we would set ourselves upon the traces of d'Avignac and Konig 
and Father Flynn, determined to forget our sorrows in an evening 
of dissipation, saying regretfully, " These are the evil courses to 
which the love of woman has reduced us — a couple of the best- 
meaning fellows in Christendom, and surely born for better ends," 
When we were children (hasn't Kenneth Grahame written it for 
us in a golden book 1) we played at conspirators and pirates. 
When we were a little older, and BjTon or Mussel had superseded 
Fenimore Cooper, some of us found there was an unique excite- 
ment to be got from the game of Bhghted Beings, 

Oh, why couldn't I tell her ? Why couldn't she divine it, and 
make mc an encouraging sign i 



But of course, in the end, I did tell her. It was on the night 
of my birthday. I had dined at the Palazzo Zacchjnelli, and with 
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the dessert a great cake was brought in and set before mc. A 
number of little red candles were burning round it, and embossed 
upon it in frosting was this device : 

A birthday-piece 

From Rosilys, 

Wishing birthdays more in plenty 

To her eouiin " nearly twenty." 

And counting the candles, I perceived they were nineteen. 

Probably my joy was somewhat tempered by confusion, to think 
that my little equivocation on the subject of my age had been dis- 
covered. As I looked up from the cake to its giver, I met a pair 
of eyes that were gleaming with mischievous raillery ; and she 
shook her head at me, and murmured, " Oh, you libber ! " 

" How on earth did you find out ? " I wondered. 

" Oh — a little bird," laughed she. 

" I don't think it's at all respectful of you to call Aunt Elizabeth 
a little bird," said I. 

After dinner we went out upon the terrace. It was a warm 
night, and there was a moon. A moonlit night in Italy — dark 
velvet shot with silver. And the air was intoxicant with the 
scent of hyacinths. We were in March ; the garden had become 
a wilderness of spring flowers, narcissi and jonquils, crocusses, 
anemones, tulips, and hyacinths ; hyacinths, everywhere hyacinths, 
Rosalys had thrown a bit of white lace over her hair. Oh, I 
assure you, in the moonlight, with the white lace over her hair, 
with her pale face, and her eyes, her shining, mysterious eyes — oh, 
I promise you, she was lovely. 

" How beautiful the garden is, in the moonlight, isn't it ? " she 
said. "The shadows, and the statues, and the fountains. And 
how sweet the air ie. They're the hyacinths that amcll so sweet. 

The 
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The hyacinth is your birthday flower, you know. Hyacinths 
bring happiness to people born in March." 

1 looked into her eyes, and my heart thrilled and thrilled. And 
then, somehow, somehow .... Oh, 1 don't remember what I 
said ; only, somehow, somehow .... Ah, but I do remember 
very dearly what she answered — so softly, so softly, while her 
hand lay in mine. I remember it very clearly, and at the memory, 
even now, years afterwards, i confess my heart thrills again. 

We were joined, in a minute or two, by Monsignor Parlaghi, 
and we tried to behave as if he were not unwelcome. 



Adam and Eve were driven from Eden for their guilt ; but it 
was Innocence that lost our Eden for Rosalys and mc. In our 
egregious innocence, we had determined that I should call upon 
Aunt Elizabeth in the morning, and formally demand her sanction 
to our engagement ! Do 1 need to recount the history of that 
interview f Of my aunt's incredulity, that gradually changed to 
scorn and anger ? Of how I was fleered at and flouted, and 
taunted with my youth, and called a fool and a coxcomb, and sent 
about my business with the information that the portalc of the 
Palazzo Zacchinclli would remain eternally dosed against mc for 
the future, and that my people " would be written to " f I was 
not even allowed to sec my cousin to say good-bye. " And mind 
you, we'll have no letter writing," cried Aunt Elizabeth. "I 
shall forbid Rosalys to receive any letters from you." 

Guilt (we arc taught) can be annulled, and its punishment 
remitted, if we do heartily repent. But innocence ? Goodness 
knows how heartily I repented ; yet I never found that a penny- 
weight of the punishment was remitted. At the week's end 1 got 
a letter from my people recalling me lo Paris. And I never saw 
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Roialyi igain. And some years afterwards she married an Italian, 
a nephew of Cardinal Badascalchi. And in 1887, at 'V^reggio, 
she died 



Bb bim, voild / There is the little inachieved, the little tinfol- 
filled romance, written for me in her name. Cousin Rosal^. 
What of it ? Oh, nothing — except— «xcept — Oh, nothing. 

"All good things come to him who waits." Perhaps. Bnt 
we know how apt they are to come too late ; and — sometimes 
they come too early. 



The Lady of Shalott 
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Wolf-Edith dwells on the wild grey down 
Where the gorse barns gold and the bent grows 
brown. 



She goes as light as a withered leaf, 
She has not tasted of joy or grief. 



With wild things' beauty her face is fair, 
A bramble-flower in a web of hair, 



Fine as thistle-down tossed abroad 

When the sonl of the thistle goes home to God. 



Her lips know songs that will Inre away 
A dnli-eared clown from his bnzom may. 



But never a man she hath hearkened sing 
And followed home from her wandering — 



And never a man the bents above 
Might call Wolf-Edith his mate and love. 
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And sweeter than ever her wild songs go 
Drifting down to the thorpes below. 

Wolf-Edith's pale as a winter-rose 
When lonely over the bents she goes. 

Though sweet i' the gorses the wild bees hum- 
But when the night and her lover come, 

He lifts her soul as a flickering fire 
Is lifted up, with the wind's desire. 

His eyes drink light from Wolf -Edith's face, 
'Gainst the time he goes to his sleeping place : 

Dead and living the bents above 
Wild Wolf-Edith has found her a love. 
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The Yellow Book— Vol IX. 



On the Art of Yvette Guilberc 

By Stanley V, Makower 



IN a few days Yvette Guilbcrt will be here once more, and all 
London will be flocldng to Leicester Square to secure seats at 
the Empire Tteatre. The chief cities of Europe and America 
through wliich the French singer has now passed in triumphal 
procession have subscribed to an almost unparalleled success with 
a truly rare enthusiasm. One obscure town in Europe ' is said 
to have sprung into notoriety owing to an obstinate refusal to 
recognise a genius to which the whole civilised world has done 
honour. But this, the sole exhibition of hostility with which 
the great artist has met in her wide travels, has only served to 
enhance her reputation. 

The extraordinary wave of enthusiasm that greets Yvette t 
Guilbert when she is here is only another proof that I,ondon ii 
the most cosmopohtan city in the world. We arc constantly 
having evidence of this, not the least striking being that last year 
a play by a German author t was being acted at three different 
London theatres at the same time in French, German, and Italiao. 
Nevertheless it is singular that a genius essentially French, though 
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in no sense a type of France, exercised in a department of art 
peculiar to one side of Paris, should win unanimous applause from 
every class of London society. 

The crisis which the drama has reached in England and in 
France is in some respects the same, but there is a point at which 
the parallel ceases. In both countries the drama is corrupt, but 
France with characteristic precocity is the first to teach the lesson. 
1e has said the last word about the drama of this generation in 
providing the glorious impossibility of a Sarah Bernhardt. It is 
on the great actress that has fallen the task of showing that drama 
written and conceived from outside has reached its culminating 
point in the latest manuscript plays from the pen of Victorien 
Sardou. No one ivith a personality less splendid could have 
proved thai the history of the drama during this century has been 
almost exclusively the history of an art entirely alien to that which 
made Shakespeare a writer of plays. In England we have no 
personality great enough to sum up the whole situation, and the 
consequence is that we arc still at the mercy of those who tine the 
pavement of the Haymarkct with gold to witness "Trilby," or 
who pour with equal profusion to the doors of the St, James' theatre 
to sec Mr, Alexander in "The Prisoner of Zcnda." And all the 
conscientious endeavours of Mr, Pincro and Mr. H. A, Jones fail 
to stem the tide, for the very simple reason that they are neither 
of them great men. 

It is to Norway then that we have to look for the future welfare 
of the drama, and whilst Henrik Ibsen has given a fresh impulse 
to the literary minds of France and England, an impulse which 
has as yet had insufficient time to translate itself to any appreciable 
extent into the dramatic literature of these countries, there is a 
temporary transference of the popular interest in England from 
the Stage to the Music Hall, in France from the Stage to the 
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Cabaret or the Caic Chantant. Bm there is a wide difference 
between the Mnsic Hall and the Cabaret. The history of both 
it itiU to be written, but it w-ill be found that the drcumsianccs 
the tradition* of the art displaj-ed in each are different, and, more 
important than all, the llieiary value and artistic significance of 
each arc different. In England the text of the songs sung b 
written by illiterate people, the artistic part lies in the performer, 
and even then the performer is quite unconscious of his art. la 
France the songs \vritien for the Cabaret are mostly written, as 
we shall sec later on, by men of culture, of University education, 
and though there is perhaps on the whole less ability to be found 
in the ranlu of the French than in those of the English performers, 
each performer in France knows that he is engaged in an artistic 
pursuit requiring talent of a special kind. 

Yvcttc Guilbert constitutes the one brilliant eiception to the 
general statement, advanced with some hesitation through want of 
lufHcicnt knowledge, that we have more individual ability on the 
Music Hall Stage than the French have in the Cafd Chantant. 
But the weight of Yvette Guilbert's individuality goes far to 
counterbalance the deficiency if there is one. It is an individuality 
so marked, so rare, that it almost constitutes by its own force a 
development by itself, independent of a place in the history of its 
art, in ihe same way that the strength of Chopin's individuality 
makes it almost impossible to put him into relation with other 
composers of music. Curiously enough wc find that during the 
Itfc-time of Chopin there was the same tendency to call him 
" modern," " new-fangled " and so forth, that we observe in those 
critics who have used the word fin-de-tifcle in connection with 
Yvclte Guilbert. In both cases ihe epithets are idle. It b the 
misfortune which attends all histrionic art that it cannot be handed 
down to posterity, but if it were possible to preserve something of 
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the art of Yveite Guilbert, we should want to preserve the beauty 
which she conceives internally, the look of inward imagination 
that comes from her eyes, whilst the simplicity of her dress, the 
almost conventional quality of her gestures, and the long black 
gloves, which she adopted at the beginning of her career and has 
never abandoned, are at the most evidence of an unerring taste and 
of a distinguished simplicity. 

There is then nothing essentially contemporary in Yvette 
Guilbert, nor indeed is there anything contemporary in the form 
of the art, which her instinct has guided her to select for the dis- 
play of her genius, for it is a compromise between the dramatic 
and lyrical form which has its parallel in early classical times. 
Nothing could equal the obtuseness of more than one English 
critic who has advised Yvette Guilbert to forsake this quasi-lyrical 
form for the drama — advice which goes conclusively to prove that 
such critics misunderstand the nature of her genius from beginning 
to end. Moreover, if we examine the qualities which constitute 
Sarah Bernhardt the greatest living actress, we find at once that 
they are of an entirely different order from those possessed by 
Yvette Guilbert. It is indeed by setting the two side by side 
that we are enabled to grasp more clearly the character of the 
genius which has secured for each a unique position in her art, 
Sarah Bernhardt has a personality— 3 personality so strong that 
she has succeeded in reducing the drama to a formula by which 
that personality can be expressed. It is the extraordinary power 
of that personality that makes her a great actress, and perhaps the 
predominant characteristics of it are pictorial and musical. She 
cannot avoid looking and sounding beautiful. Only once do I 
remember the reality of the situation to have asserted itself over a 
superb pose, and then the result was destructive. In the last act 
of " Fedora," in which the heroine dies in her lover's arms, there 
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U a moment when ihe magnificent harmony of her movements il 
merged in the realism of a dying woman's agony. The tiny lace 
handkerchief (an exquisite symbol of her art), which has accom- 
panied her through two and a half acts of frenzy, is flung to the 
ground, and with it she seems to abandon the last artifice of a 
great artist ; but this death, unlike most of her deaths, is unlovely 
— it is as revolting aa would be the actual death of a person on 
the stage ; it is outside the domain of art. From this we see that, 
the moment Sarah Bernhardt forsakes her personality and falls into 
a realism, she ceases to be an artist. On the other hand, in 
Yvette Guilbcrt personality can never be detected, and her realism, 
as will be seen later on, is never naked or unlovely. You can have 
no idea of what she is like off the stage from seeing her on the 
stage. With unerring instinct she moves very little when she is 
singing, and with an unflinching courage which makes us marvel, 
she has never been tempted to employ the dress or " make-up " of 
any character from the beginning of her career until to-day. She 
pins herself to no personality, but stands completely unfettered, 
illustrating in the abstract, by a method of intense conception, a 
number of fundamental truths of humanity in a song which does 
not take her five minutes to sing. When she is singing Beranger's 
" Ma Grand'm^re," she makes no attempt at looking and speaking 
like any individual old grandmother whom one can picture to 
oneself. It is true that she wears a white cap and sits In an arm- 
chair, but that is only for her own purposes, as, so far as the 
audience is concerned, the incongruous ness of her youthful face 
and dress and the white cap only serves to dissociate the mind ■ 
more than ever from any single character. She gives the impresffl 
sion of infirmity in her voice, and in the last verse you can almost V 
Bee the mist of age creep over her eyes as she waves her hand 
feebly in front of her. No impersonation of an individual grand- 
mother 





mother could give us sucli an impression of all grandmotherhood 
as Yvetic Guilbert manages to convey by the subtle variety of 
and manner in which she sings the refrain : 

GDmbicn je regrette 

Mon bras si dodu 
Ma jambc bien Caitc 

Et le temps perdu. 

After this, to talk of the drama as an appropriate field for the 
display of her powers is surely irrelevant, for, in its present condi- 
tion, it could do nothing but corrupt and reduce to a minimum those 
powers of lyrical intensity which are the keynote of her success. 
Luckily for us there is no chance of her forsaking her present 
form, for she well knows the nature of her talent. And it is 
sufficient answer to the ignorant, who look upon the drama as a 
higher form of art, that eminent teachers of Schumann's songs 
take their pupils to hear Yvette Guilbert, in order that they may 
learn the value of words in singing. 

It is worth noticing here that Yvette Guilbert has to suffer 
largely from that class of people who admire atid misunderstand. 
This is a penalty that all public people have to pay, and its 
effect is not really far-reaching ; but the nature of the misunder- 
standing in the case of Yvette Guilbert is a singular one. It 
creates an impression in the mind of the uninitiate that the charm 
of Yvette Guilbert is that of a very pretty, very wicked, sparkling 
little soubrette. Such impression is conveyed by remarks which 
everybody has heard, such as, " She sings the most indecent songs 
with the most absurd innocence." Young men tell it you with a 
perplexed look in their eyes which at once conveys the impression 
that the point of the songs is that they are all that Mrs. Grundy 
loathes. It is almost needless to say that it is usually people who 

do 
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do not unJerstanil the French who speak lilte thii. Moreover, it 
U little ihort of fatnoua to suppose thai a few indecent semences 
delivered naively will account for the spell which Yvette Guilbert 
throwi over her audience. Obviously such an effect is produced 
by (omcthin); far more rare and fundamental— the possession of 
an individuality without parallel. Indeed, the obscene \nth her is 
dearly a mere accident in her art — a thing so entirely outside 
herielf ihat she can treat it with the utmost indifference, with 
even a frank gaiety that is inborn, which no amount of study or 
pote could ever produce — an almost unique cleanness of soul, 
" under which vice itself loses half its evil by losing all its gross- 
ncM," Tlio novelty of method, the total lack of sensuality were 
what took the French by storm ; for, wearied by a host of singers 
who»c individuality never raised them above the grossncss and 
KordidneM of the bflf humaine, they had never yet dreamed of a 
treatment of another kind— a treatment that again seems to 
remind n» of the classics more than of an)nhing contemporary. 

Yvctic Guilbert is lucky in having poets of no mean order to 
write for her. Prominent among these is Ari.iidc Bruani, a 
well-known literary figure of Paris, who was presented to the 
" Socifif dca Gens dc Lettres " in 1892 by Francois Copp& as 
" the descendant in a direct line of our Villon," in a speech full 
of genuine enthusiasm An excellent review of his chief work, 
" Dans la Rue," a collection of songs, many of which are inter- 
preted by Yvettc Guilbert {e.g., "A la Villette," "A Menil- 
montant," "A Saint Lazare," &c,), was published in 1892, 1 
curiously enough in an English provincial newspaper. In which 
the writer points out very clearly the distinction between Bruant's 1 
treatment and that of other literary men, who have dealt with the 
criminardasses.^I cannot do better than quote an extract : 
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"This book ia about the life of the criminal classes in Paris. It is 
the first successful attempt that has been made to do them from inside, 
to mate ihcm talk in thtir own persons. The way in which they 
have been dealt with hitherto in literature is exemplified by " Les 
Misirables," with its long digression on the troisiimf dfiious. Th«y 
have ijeen described, criticised, expbtned ; they have not eipresscd 
themselves. But Here we have them discussing one another and giving 
utterance to their own feelings. The treatment of their language is 
similar to the treatment of their life. In other books it has been 
introduced as a curiosity patiently studied by the writer; Hago and 
Balzac, tor instance, discuss it at some length ; they point out in 
picturesqueness ; they call it expressive, terrible ; and when their 
characters use it their speeches are printed in italics. In " Dans U 
Rue " it is employed quite naturally, as if it ivere the only language ; 
there is lu) glossary, no foot-notes ; and the result is that though half 
the words have to be guessed, the effect produced- is far mor* real and 
definite." • 

Here at once, then, ivc have the clue to the terrible nature of 
the songs in which Yvcttc Guilbert achieves her greatest triumphs. 
They are songs full of argot, which has a different significance 
to our slang, for it has traditions of a peculiar kind, and its history 
is unique in the history of languages. It takes us back to the 
fifteenth century, to the organisation of a licensed society of 
beggars — ^Truands et Gueux— a great national school of beggary, 
which became the nursery of all the vice and crime of Paris, 
which had its Cour des Miracles, and its own especial language in 
which the uninitiate were instructed on their admission to the 
fraternity. Ii was not until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that this great guild was dissolved, the reason for its lasting 
so long being that the clergy resorted freely to it, when they 
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wished to rehabilitate si failing credit by the performance of 
miracles. Members of the fraternity would simulate diseases for 
years, until they were well known as lepers, paralytics, or epi- 
leptics, and when a religious procession passed in the street they 
would, by previous arrangement with the clergy, stagger up to 
the shrine, and rise healed, to the delight of the populace. 

The argot of Brnant is not, of course, the pure argot of the 
fifteenth and siiteenth centuries. On the dissolution of the 
Guild of Beggars in 1656, the argot of the streets bepan to make 
its way into the older language, and the confusion was still further 
increased by the publication of songs and novels in which a mixed 
argot was freely introduced, so that the purity of the original 
language of the Gueux is gone. But the seeds of the old tongue 
are still to be found in many of the French songs of to-day, and it 
19 to this we must look for an explanation of the hideous character 
of many of the songs which Yvette Guilbert sings. We must 
remember that she is singing a language, the traditions of which 
are associated with the criminal classes, a language of vice and 
blood, poor in relation to the number of objects denoted, but 
rising in vocabulary when we want words to express drunkenness, 
assault, profligacy. In a small dictionary of French argot we 
find in the introduction the following table of words : 



To denote " Eating " 
„ " Drinking " 

" Drunkennc 
„ " Money " 

„ " Prostitute ' 

And the only word which 1 



10 words. 



I to mean an honest man b 



the contemptuous stmpU, while the horror of the language is here 
and there redeemed by such touches of fancy as fee to mean a 
young girl. 

Enough 
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Enough has now been said to show conclusively that there is 
far deeper reason for the use of obscene words in these songs than 
the idle desire to raise a sroile on the face of the young man who 
has an insatiable thirst for what is depraved, and who spends most 
of his time retailing dubious after-dinner stories to his friends. 

Beside Aristide Bruant stands Jules Jouy, whose work Yvette 
Guilbert interprets with perhaps even greater success, and 
examples of which we have heard in " La Soularde " and " Mor- 
phinfe " — both very remarkable, but " La Soularde " the more 
successful of the two, owing to its far greater simplicity. Indeed, 
in this song, the art of Yvette Guilbert is exhibited in its perfec- 
tion, and here the history of how it came to be written throws an 
interesting light on the success that it has achieved. 

Ii was Yvette Guilbert herself who suggested the idea of 
a woman half crazy with drink lurching along the street with 
madness and disease in her eyes. Jouy wrote the song and gave 
it to her, saying, " I have written a masterpiece, but I don't 
know whether you will make anything of it." Then Yvette 
Guilbert took it and studied it with all that power of intcnsi- 
Rcatton which is her peculiar gift. She decided the character of 
the melody that was to be used, by constant recourse to the piano 
to try different effects. Finally, when the song was sung Zola 
was wild with enthusiasm, and the whole of Paris rang with 
applause. Certainly the song was admirably written. There is 
i truth in its simplicity, a directness of purpose, a perfect know- 
ledge of the requirements of the art, but no one from rtadiiig 
the poem could dream of the extraordinary thing which Yvette 
Guilbert would create from it. She threw into it all her imagin- 
ation, and out of the bare words sprang a beauty which baffled 
every one. When it was sung in London the audience were 
taken by storm, and yet not one half of them could understand 

the 
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the meaning of the words. At the end of the verse which 
doeribct the people throwing cabbages and robbisfa at the 
drankcn woman at the lurches along, Yvette GaQbert thrown her 
head back and breaks the (iiul syllable of the refrain " La 
Soulirde " (the arde m Sonlardc) into a cry of two notes. It 
would scarcely be too much to call this the greatest moment 
that hat ever been brought off in executory an. It takes yonr 
breath away. The whole scene rushes on the mind with a force 
that it overwhelming. You positively see the drunken woman 
with duhevcllcd hair and bloodshot eyes reeling don~n the street, 
purtued by a jeering crowd — but in the meanwhile Yvcitc 
Guilbert, in modern evening dress, is standing comparatively still 
on the ilagc with that background representing a Mauresque 
palace which has become a traditional drop-scene at the Empire 
'ITieairc. The reality of the picture that she creates then is not 
the lettered realism that is conveyed by any external method, like 
that for example of Mr. Tree, when he is made up to look exactly 
like a Ruitian spy, an Italian cut throat, or a Jewish pianist ; nor 
It it the rcaliNm of Sarah Bernhardt when she dies in " FWora ; " 
but the ipiritual realism of a thing deeply conceived, deeply feJt, 
and translating itself to the audience without any delusion of 
acccHorici. It is conveyed in the quality of the voice, in the J 
marvellous narrative of the eyes ; and these are so inimitable that J 
wc arc not surprised at the incapacity of a Cissy Loftus to give ] 
u! a more fundamental notion of Yvette Guilbert than could 
be given by any one who would put on a pair of long black 
gloves. It ia not possible that she should suggest her prototype 
any more than a stulfed animal suggests a living one. The best J 
proof of this Is, th.it if you hear the accomplished little mimic] 
before you have heard Yvcite Guilbert, you get an absoluteljrl 
false and ineffectual impression of what the French singer is like jF 
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if you hear her afterwards, the impression made on you by 
her prototype is so strong that you cannot stop yourself from 
filling up in your mind the big gaps in the imitation, and you 
come away thinking of Yvette Guilbert, and yet feeling per- 
plexed, cheated, dissatisfied. You have wanted the suggestion of 
a mind — you have been given the suggestion of a body, and even 
that a very imperfect one, because of the distinction of physique 
in Yvette Guilbert. This is obvious enough when we look at a 
photograph of her, which all the cunning of M. Reutlinger is 
unable to conjure into anything approaching a likeness ; and of 
the three hundred pictures wliich have been painted by different 
artists of the singer, no single one gives any complete idea of the 
original, though many have caught a trait here and (here, and 
suggested it powerfully enough. In fact, there is nothing suffi- 
ciently photographic about Yvette Guilbert to lend itself to 
imitation of any sort ; and when Miss Cissy Loftus tries to 
imitate Yvette Guilbert, she is like a child trying to make 
a drawing after Velasquez. The effect that Yvette Guilbert 
produces is far removed from that produced by any external 
realism. If we were to see a person imitate accurately a drunken 
woman — so accurately, in fact, that, were it not for the stage, we 
should be unable to guess that she was acting, we should feel 
much the same physical disgust that is aroused in us when we see 
2 drunken woman reeling down a street. We should be no more 
edified than by the ingenuity of the man who exhibited a picture 
vidth a real face peering through the canvas. But when Yvette 
Guilbert is telling you about a drunken woman, though you 
shudder, it is not with disgust — for the thing is transfigured by 
her into something different. You see the scene, but you see it 
in a new light, with something of the light which goes to make 
the genius of the performer, and which she has such a rare power 

of 




of cotnmunicatiDg. When she ttepc oatade tlkc ckaractcn ot the 
KCft«, crying oui agaimt the ft<^uaxj at lidKcvlc and rakiog 
* pica tot the wotnao to past an molested, (be amreyi bj- bcr vnce 
i Ktggciliciii of thjt utuvenal bununitT whidi tKmk tlic world 
tO|otlicr, The aubtlcty of thu is indesmbaUe. It rcacba its 
cilnui again in the refrain " La Soulardc," song this time in 
■ way vvliich makci ui feci at one momem both the infinite pty 
ut the ipcctator and the crushing weaiincss of the w'oidjid. ft is 
jiut thi» poetry of vision which robs these songs of iH their 
Iwrrur, for it is in the beautifying of the leiribte that lie* 
llic <u[trcmacy of her art. 

If we think over this song, it seems to provide us in its success 
with « coinjilctc lugicul understanding of the proportion which 
wurd*, itcncry, and music ought to bear to each other. However 
iirangc ir may sound, it seems to teach us that the Elizabethans 
WMu riKhl when they acted Shakespeare before a placard an- 
nouncing I lie nature of the scenery, that Hcnrik Ibsen is the 
only man who has realised the conditions of the modern drama, 
and made a splendid endeavour to cut them from under him, that 
llw (uundaiiuni of the work of Richard Wagner are false. It is 
just poiiibk that hud ihc great musician heard Yvcttc Guilbert 
ling ihil long, he would never have said that music is a MEANS 
(In Urge capitals) and not an END (in large capitals), for he 
wuuld have been bound to recognise the perfect unity of this 
long, and he would then have realised what a limitation he was 
setting by his atscrtion, uti the art in which he excelled. He 
would not liave been alone among the foremost musicians of the 
time in admiring Yvette Guilbert, and when he came to examine 
the notes in " La Soulardc," he would have seen thai they are 
scarcdy music at all, but a consummately skilful arrangement in the 
nature of a comprombe between talking and singing. We can 
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trace the truth of this down to a single note, i 
manifestly exemplified, and which is here quoted. 



Here in this passage the final note is scarcely articulated at all ; 
it is at all events a mere talking sound and expresses do musical 
value. Again in the following extract the musical accent should 
fall on the first note of the second bar but the necessity of the words 
throws it in recitation upon the second note to which the word 
" mort " b sang, and the departure from the regular movement 
of the rhythm produces its effect directly. The music and the 
words have come into conflict, and the words rise triumphant from 
the encounter. 



Qumd li mart, qu'ellc app-cUe en viin. 

And when this is sung the correctness and inevitability of the 
sacrifice of the music to the words is immediately felt. The 
secret of the perfectness of the relation between words and music 
has already been alluded to. It lies in the fact that Yvette 
Guilbcrt plays with the words at the piano until she finds a 
suitable medium for the expression and then (he scheme is worked 
into an accompaniment. Thus by subordinating the material to 
the requirements of the executant a perfect unity is obtained. 
Wagoer too imagined that he was subordinating his music to his 
words, but ii is dear that where he achieves his greatest triumphs 
in music he is actually untrammelled by his text, and it is fortunate 
for us that he was unconscious of the fact that he was constantly 

sinning 
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sianitig gloriously against his favourite theories or we should never 
have had " Tristan and Isolde " but should have been left to puzzle 
and lift our eyebrows over more enigmas as incomprehensible as 
the recitatifs in " Die Niebelungen." 

Besides " La Soularde," perhaps the most famous of M. Jouy's 
songs is " La Pierreuse," which is a great favourite with French 
audiences,* but which Yvette Guilben does not sing in London 
as it would be almost impossible to sing it without the s)'mpathy 
of an audience which understands and can appreciate what is 
at stake. In Paris there is a breathless silence while this song 
is being sung. The sublime horror of it takes hold of every 
one, and never has a deeper thrill been sent in so few words 
through a vast assembly of people. The stillness that it com- 
mands is magical, the applause at the close frantic. This is the 
story of a woman who makes her living by wandering about the 
fortifications of Paris in wait for men whom she entices up to 
one of the entrenchments. Then she softly calls for her lover 
who is posted at a short distance and he steals up and murders 
the victim — throwing his corpse into the entrenchment after he 
has robbed it of all the money and valuables he can find on it. 
The cry of the woman " pi-ouit " is the refrain of the song, 
followed by the sound of blows and the thud of the body as it falls. 
In the last verse the woman who is telling her own tale explains 
why she wears mourning. It is for the lover who was caught and 
guillotined. And then she describes his execution in the early 
morning. She sees him let out at the dawn. There is the faint 
cry of " pi-ouit " sent by a brother thief in the distance to cfaccr 
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him as he goes and then, before he has time to answer, he is cast 
upon the block. Deibler lets the knife drop — and the head and 
trunk fall into the box of bran. 

As Yvette Guilbcrt sings this song she transplants you to the 
scenes she is describing. And when she whispers the cry of 
the brother thJef sounding faintly as it travels across the sleeping 
cityof Paris in the early dawn "pi . . , i . . .i . , .oui , , .i . . .i , . . t " to 
the man who is just on the point of being guillotined, the effect 
is astounding. As in the refrain " La Soularde," she contrives in 
this cry of " pi-ouit " to show you and make you feel through her 
poetry of vision the whole scene. She gathers up into one over- 
whelming moment the misery of the woman who is watching in 
the distance, the speechlessness of the figure that is conducted to 
execution, and the human compassion of the comrade who whistles 
the old refrain as he sees his friend borne out to die. You get in 
this cry the whole feeling of what a great brotherhood in crime 
means. There is in it a ring of reckless despair. " Your turn 
to-day, mine to-morrow : pi-ouit." It seems a lot to get out of the 
two syllables, but hear Yvette Guilbert whisper them and she 
makes you feel all that and more. She manipulates the last stanza 
with consummate skill. How the voice sinks as she begins to 
think of the scene : 

Oui, c'est I'autre jour a I'aurore 

Qu'on m'a rogne mon gigolo. 

Then the choke of horror with which she says, 

C'tc fois-ci, c'est pas rigolo. 
She watches the priest talking to him at the doorway. You see 
the terror in her eyes, and when she doses the song with 
the sound of the body falling into the box and the brutal 
comment 
The Yellow Boot— Vol. IX. e C'a 
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which we should hardly expect to see in a French poem. Few! 
people would have had the conrage, almost the audacity, to be so I 
simple, but the effect of these words in the mouth of the unfortu- J 
nate woman who speaks them is perfectly appropriate. And the I 
refrain, " Pauv' gosse," (poor urchin— although it is impossible to I 
get a word in English quite as soft as " gosse ") could not be sur- ' 
passed. It brings you down with a blow at the end of each! 
stanza. The last stanza should be quoted to be appreciated : 

Pardonnc ! . . . . lorjqu'il me poussa, 
Au villag', sur un banc de pierre, 
J'aurais du Bonger a tout ^a ; 
Mais j'savais pas c'que j'allais faire. 
Et si jamais tu montres I'poing 
A notre society ferocc, 
Moi, ta mere, ah ! ne m'maiidis point 
Mon gosse ! 

Here look again at the effect of 

J'aurais du songer i tout qi. 

Who but a poet could have expressed a great thing in a line 8 
commonplace, so simple f Obviously the poem makes a deepim-' 
pression on us when we read it — but when Yvette Guilbert 
interprets it, it defies description. The note of weariness which 
she throws into it, the maddened hatred of life which pours forthv 
as she says ■ 

Mais, vois-tu, la vie est atnee ■ 

the whole of maternity weeping in the two words " Pauv" gosse," 
these must be heard to be felt. It is almost impossible to talk 
about t hem without belittling them, and perhaps the best tribute lo 
their greatness is to be silent. 
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We cannot however dismiss the song without notidng the 
music which has been written with infinite sldll by M. Paul Hucks, 
and the key to the success of which is to be found in the use of 
the following chord : 



y 




This is resolved into the major for the refrain "Pauv' gossc," 
but look how the important word of each verse falls on this chord. 
Thus in the first verse, " on lui (a la vie) rend tout." Again 
"t'auras/iirm tot ; " again " ton coeur plturera ; " and in the last 
verse " moi, ta mere oh .' ne m'maudis point." From this we see 
that the musician has realised the sentiment of the song admirably 
in throwing the weight of the balance into the minor key. The 
notes for the voice are as usual quite simple, and the substructure 
of the accompaniment is contained in a modulation in less than six 
chords, but the invention of the chord above quoted is the creation 
of a peciiliar mind. We can single it out almost as we can single 
out certain notes in Chopin and say "That is Chopin — no one 
else could have done that." And it is clear that no substitute could 
ever produce such a telling effect. 

The songs described above form but a very small portion of a 
very large repertoire which Yvette Guilbcrt is always extending 
by the study of new productions. Infinitely delightful are her 
renderings of the songs of Xanrof and others in which she displays 
the lighter side of her talent, a vein of broad and yet delicate 
humour and a taste that is unimpeachable. When you hear her 
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sing " Les demoiselles de pensionnat," you realise how impossible 
it is for her to be vulgar. The treatment is so frank and direct 
that before you have time to collect your thoughts you are laugh- 
ing with the performer at the demoiselles. She has the knack of 
getting her audience on her side before she has said two words. 
Who will forget the charming intimacy that she established be- 
tween herself and the London public rather more than a year ago 
when she stood in front of the stage and announced " Linger 
Longer Loo " with a distinct emphasis on the last syllable of 
Longer } The audience of the Empire stroked itself all over, and 
took with the most friendly courtesy and enthusiasm the compli- 
ment which Yvette Guilbert elected to pay them by burlesquing 
the popular song of the hour. This excellent bit of foolery 
never failed to put the whole house in a boisterous good humour, 
and though her burlesques cannot be put on a level with her 
greatest achievements, yet they exhibit a humour and a delicate 
fancy that makes it difficult to forget them. They show again 
that she has an extraordinary feeling for the value of words. Her 
burlesques of the American songs are full of a fun that is robust, 
indsive, spontaneous, and her French version of the English *' Di, 
Di," illustrates the creative nature of her genius. Out of the 
rather colourless, commonplace English text she makes a thing 
that sparkles and dances with fun, with at least one masterly phrase 
in it : 

Ne fail pie (i : 

Qa m'fait du mal, 

Cajhiitfra 

Man idfal. 

But the numerous songs of which she has written both the text 
and the music afford abundant proof that she is never at a loss 
for an idea, and indeed in many of her great successes she has 

suggested 
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suggested the idea of the songs herself, as in Julc Jouy's " La 
Sonlarde," which was discussed in detail in the early part of this 
stud)''. 

To attempt to describe the appearance of Yvette Guilbert would 
be folly when even the art of M. Steinlen has failed to give us 
more than a very imperfect idea of what she is like. Indeed, as 
nught be expected, her physique is as rare as her qualities as an 
artist. Her face bears in it the irregularities of genius, and more- 
over it never seems to look the same twice running. It has in it 
lomething insaisissable, something which evades the precision of 
mental as well as actual portraiture. Perhaps this is ovi-ing to the 
remarkable imagination in the eyes, which in Yvette Guilbert 
more than in anybody else give the key to the individuality. 
There is in those eyes a great melancholy ; not the morbid 
melancholy of a creature unable to struggle with the world — 
but a look borrowed from the whole of nature, something of the 
look of infinite sadness which shines from the eyes of Botticelli's 
Prima Vera : and in that look lies a wisdom which makes us 
wonder - 

Mr. Walter Pater in his study of Dionysus points out the tinge 
of melancholy in the god's face in that point in his evolution 
when he passes from the joyous spirit of the country, with its 
rivers and rich imagery of grape and wine, to the town the abode 
of human misery and woe. He traces from this the growth of 
Greek tragedy. 

Such is the look that steals into the eyes of Yvette Guilbert 
when she leaves the rose gardens of her villa on the Seine, to come 
and sing in the heart of Parb of the joys and sorrows, the laughter 
and the tears that are born in the great French city. 
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III — A Caprice of the Cherubim 



WHEN you have the happiness, sir, to see the Fadre Eterno 
sitting upon His throne, I can assure you that, at least, your 
eyes will be delighted with the sight of many splendid persons who 
are there also. 

These, you know, are called the angels, and they are in nine 
rows. All these rows are in the shape of an egg with pointed 
ends, just like that gold ring on your finger. Those in the first 
row are named serafini. Those in the second row are called 
cherubini, and you will find their appearance quite beautiful and 
curious to look at. They have neither arms, nor bodies, nor legs, 
like the other angels, but are simply heads like those of little boys. 
Their eyes are as brown as the shadows on the stream where you 
fished last Thursday, when the sun was shining through the trees. 
Their skin, if you will only believe me, has the colour and bright- 
ness of the blue jewels which la Signora Duchessa sometimes 
wears, and their hair waves like the sea at Ardea. They have no 
ears, but, in the place where the ears of a boy would be, they have 
wings shaped like those of a sand-piper, and blue as the sky at day- 
dawn. These flutter and shine for ever in regular watches in the 

second 




tecond ring of the Glory of the Highest, and cool the perfumed 
air with the gentle quivering of their feathers. 

Once upon a time some of the cherubini came to hear of the 
pastimes with which people in the world weary themselves, and 
they humbly asked permission of the Padre Eterno to make a little 
giti down to the earth, and to have a little devil to play with next 
time they were ofE duty. And the Padre Eterno, who always 
lets you have your own way when He knows it will teach you 
a lesson, making the sign of the cross, said, " It is allowed to 
you." 

So the following day a very large number — I believe about 
ninety-five millions, but I should not like to be quite sure, because 
I do not exactly know — of these beautiful little blue birds of 
God were taken by San Michele Arcangiolo down into the 
world, and they perched on the trees in the gardens of the Palazzo 
Sforza Cesarini in that city over the lake. 

Sao Michele Arcangiolo left them there, and made the second 
of his journeys into the pit of hell. The first, you know, was 
after he had conquered the King of the devils in a dreadful duel 
and bound him in chains and flames for ever and the day after. 
As he passed along the pathway, down the red-hot rocks that line 
that dreadful road, the flames of the burning devils licked up till 
they met the cool air of Heaven which San Michele Archangiolo 
breathed, and curved backward and still upward, forming a sort 
of triumphal arch of yellow flame above his head. 

When he arrived at the gate where hope must be laid down, he 
called aloud that the Father and King of gods and men had 
occasion for the services of a young imp named Aeschmai Davi. 
The arch-fiend shook in his chains with rage, because he was 
obliged to obey, and caused a horrible demon to flash into bodily 
shape from a puddle of molten brimstone. 

If 
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If you looked at his face or his body, you would hare thoo^u 
he wai a boy about fourteen years old ; but hii eyebalU gtittcred 
with ihc red of a burning coal. If you looked at his arms, you 
would have thought he was a bat, (or wings grew there <rf spikES 
and akin. Oh, and he had nasty little horns in his hair, bm it 
wai not hair but vipers ; and from his waist to his feet he m* J 
he-goat, and all over he wai scarlet. It was a different scarlet 10 
the scarlet coat of that English soldier whom 1 saw once near the 
Porta Pia of Rome. I can only make you understand what 1 
mean by saying that it was the colour of the ashes of burning 
wood which arc almost dead, but which you have blown op 
again into a fiery glokv. He was of the most bad and hideom 
from his hoofs to his horns ; and no one, whether he was a saint, 
or an angel, or a man like you, sir, as long as he had the protec- 
tion of the Madonna, would need to be a bit afraid of him, because 
his nastiness was clear, and he could be seen through like a piece 
of glass, and in the middle of him there was his dirty dangling 
heart as black as ink. 

San Michele Arcangiolo, who knows exactly how to deal with 
everybody, and especially with a uimuniio like thb, stuck his 
spear into the middle of the little devil's stomach, just as Gianetta 
would spit a woodcock for roasting, and holding it out before him, 
because it is always best to see mischief in from of you, carried 
the wriggling, writhing little devil up into the world. The 
flames, as before, licked upward and around the great archangel, 
but never a feather was singed nor a blister came upon his whitest 
skin, because they could not pierce the ice of his purity ; but they 
made the little devil kick and struggle just as I should, sir, if you 
whipped me naked with a whip of red-hot wires, instead of with 
the lilac twig you do use when I am disobedient. 

So they came into the Prince's garden, and having released 

the 
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the little devil from his uncomfortable position, San Michele 
Arcangiolo — who, because he commands the armies in heaven, is 
very fond of soldiers — went down into the city to pass a half-hour 
inspecting the barracks. 

When the little devil found himself free, he could hardly believe 
his good luclt, and sat for a few minutes rubbing the sparks out of 
his eyes, and wondering what his neit torture would be. Mean- 
while, the cherubini sat in the trees saying nothing, but watching 
with all their might, for they never had seen such a thing before. 

Presently, as nothing happened, the little devil plucked up 
what small courage he had and took a sly look round. The 
first thing he saw was the fountain near the magnolia tree ; and as 
the devils know very well what water is, although a rare commo- 
dity in their country, where one drop is worth more than all 
the wealth the world has ever seen, he plunged head first into the 
basin to cool the burning pangs which always torment him. And 
still the cherubini said not a word, but watched with all their eyes. 

Now the basin, sir, is a deep one, as you know, because you 
have often dived in there yourself when the sun was in Leo. And 
the little devil disappeared under the water. But a moment after 
his head popped up, twitching with pain, amid clouds of steam 
and a frightful hissing, and he screamed very much and began to 
clamber over the edge as fast as possible. 

When he got on to the grass, he jumped and skipped all over 
the place, and shook his wings and squeezed his hairy legs, and 
stroked his naked breast, and rolled about on the ground, and 
leaped and howled, till the cherubini found him most diverting, 
and laughed so much that they tumbled out of the trees and came 
and fluttered round the little devil, for this was a far funnier enter- 
tainment even than that which they had promised themselves. 

reason of it all is rery easy to understand, if you will 
only 
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only think. You see, one of the torments that the devils and the 
dunned have to bear is to be always disappointed ; they never get 
their wishes fulfilled ; all their plans, no matter how carefully they 
construct them, fall to the ground ; all their arrangements are 
always npset at the very last moment, and everything goes by the 
rule of contrary- So when the wretched little creature plunged 
into the cold water, the heat of hell-flame boiled it, and the 
Breath of God made it hotter still ; and, instead of being cooled 
at all, the little devil got handsomely scalded. 

Now, when the cherubini had had their fill of laughter, and 
could observe accurately this sight which was to them so strange, 
they saw great patches of scalded flesh hanging in shreds and strips 
from his neck and sides and back and belly, and the shining 
leather of his wings crinkled and warped, and the horn of his hoofs 
beginning to peel, and they would have felt sorry if to grieve over 
a little devil had not been wrong. So they said nothing, hovering 
in the air around him, and looking at him with their dear eyes all 
the time. 

The little devil looked at them too, and, being a cheeky 
little beast, he asked who, the hell, they were staring at. 

They said that they wanted to play with him, and they desired 
him to do some more tricks, and to tell them merry stories, and 
where he came from, and what he did there, and how he liked it, 
and why he had that nasty black heart-shaped blotch hanging in 
the middle of his inside, and many other things. 

And the little devil said that he had had a bad accident, and 
wasn't going to hurt his throat by shouting to a lot of blue birds 
up there in the sty, and if they wanted him to answer their ques- 
tions, ihey must come down lower, because he was in great pain. 
And the cherubini wondered very much where the pain wai 
that the little devil said he was in, and what kind of thing this 

pain 
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pain could be : but, as they were curious and wanted to know, 
thc7 descended a bit until they formed in a ring around the little 
devil's head. 

And there they became aware of a horrible stench, and they 
said to one another : " He stinks — stinks of sin ! " But, because 
they wished to be diverted, they resolved to put up with small in- 
conveniences for a while. 

Still the little devil was not satisfied ; and perceiving that these 
would be very agreeable playmates, he tried to make a good im- 
pression. So he flopped down upon his stomach and propped his 
chin up in his hands, and invited the cherubini to come and sit 
round him and listen to such tales as they had never heard before. 
And the cherubini came a little lower, but they did not sit down. 

And then other things happened. 

And suddenly the cherubini found that they did not desire to 
play with this little devil any longer ; and with one swoop of their 
wings, sounding like the strong chord you strike, sir, when you 
begin to play on your citherna in the evening, they went back into 
Paradise ; while the earth opened under the little devil, and a red 
Same, shaped like a hand with daws, came up and gripped and 
squeezed him so tightly round the waist, that his face bulged, and 
his eyes went out like crabs', and his breast swelled like pumpkins, 
and his shoulders and arms like sausages, and his middle was like 
Donna Lina's, and the skin of his hairy thighs became balloons 
and burst, and then he was tossed back into his puddle of molten 
brimstone. 

When the Ave rang, and this company of cherubini went on 
duty around God's Throne, the Padre Eterno observed, from the 
expression of their faces, that they had been insulted and their 
feelings hurt. And when His Majesty deigned to inquire the 
reaton, they repUed that ths little devil whom He had allowed them 
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to play with had been very rude, and they had no desire to see him 
any more ; for they had asked him to show them funny tricks 
and to tell them merry stories, and where he came from, and what 
he did there, how he lilced it, why he had a nasty black hcart- 
nhapcd blotch dangling in the middle of his inside, and so forth, 
and that he had said he would be pleased to answer all this and to 
play with them if they would come and sit down on the grass 
round him, but they had to reply that they were not able to sit I 
down, and the little de\-il had asked why not, and they had I 
answered politely that they had not the whereivithal, and then the I 
Itltle devil jumped up from the ground where he was l>nng with | 
his legs a-straddling and showed them that he could sit down, and I 
had turned head over heels, and laughed and made a gibe and a 1 
jeer o( them because he coidd do things ihey could not do, and I 
had also done many other disgusting tricks before them, which had ' 
caused them much offence, and so rhcy were bored and cimc back 
to Heaven. 

They added that they did not desire to mix op with that class 
of pcnon again, and begged pardon if they had seemed to prefer 
(heir own will this time. 

And the Padre Eterno imikd. and at that Smile the light of 
HcBRo ^owcd like a rainbow, and the music tok in a strain to 
be«atifnl that 1 believe I sKall die when I beat it. and He nude 
ike liga of the cross and said : " It is well, mr duldren, uid God 
bk» you. Bcncdicat ros omnipotens Dcus. •{• Pater et 4* fUta 
et •{• Spiritiu Sanctus," 
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IV — About Beata Beatrice and the Mamma of 
San Pietro 



« * H, sir, don't be angry with me, because I really do love her so ! 
^\ What else can I do when she is as pretty as that, and always 
good and cheerful and patient ! And when I met her last evening 
by the boat-house I took her into my arms asidng her to Idss me, 
and, sir, she did. And then I told her that I loved her dearly, 
and she said she loved me too. And I said that when I grew up 
I would marry her, and when I looked into her eyes they were 
full of tears so I know she loves mc ; but she is ashamed because 
she is so poor and her mamma such a hag. But do I mind her 
being poor — the little pigeon f Ma che ! for when I feel her soft 
arms round me and her breath in my hair, then I kiss her on the 
lips and neck and bosom, and I know it is Beatrice, her body and 
her sold, that I want and that I care for, not her ragged clothes." 

Toto jumped off the tree trunk and stood before me, with all 
his lithe young figure tense and strung up as he went on with his 
declamatory notices. 

" Has not your Excellency said that I am strong like an ox, 
and will it not be my joy to work hard to make my girl happy 
and rich and grand as the sun i Do you think that I spend what 
you give me at the wine-shop or the tombola ? You know that I 
don't. Yes, I have always saved, and now I shall save more, and 
in a year or two I shall ask your permission to marry her. No, I 
don't want to go away, or to leave you. May the devil fly away 
with mc to the pit of hell and burn me for ever with his hottest 
fire if I do ! Nor wUl Beatrice make any difference to your 
Excellency ; you need never see her, you need never even know 
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that there il inch a flower of Paradise, such an angel, living e 
you if you don't wish to know it. And I can asiure you that 
Beatrice hai the grcatett respect for you, and if you will only be 
K) good and »o kind as to let us mate each other happy she will 
be quite proud and glad to serve you as well as I do, and to help 
me to nerve you too. And, sir, you know how fond you arc of a 
fritto f Ah well, Beatrice can make a rigaglie so beautiful that 
you will lay it must have come straight from Heaven ; and this 1 
know becaute I have tried it myself." 

He flung himself down on the ground and kissed my hands, andJ 
ki'iscd my feet, and wept, and made me an awful scei 

I lold him to get up and not be a young fool. I said that ] 
didn't care what he did, and asked if 1 had ever been a brate t 
him, or denied him anything that was reasonable. 

He swore that 1 was a saint, a saint from Heaven, that I alwayi 
had been and always should be, because I could not help mj'Self ; 
and was going down on his knees again, when I stopped that, and 
said he had better bring me the girl and not make me hotter than 
I was with his noise. 

" To tell you the truth, sir," he replied, " I was always quttd 
sure that you would have pity upon us when you knew how v 
much we loved each other. And when )'ou caught us last night 
I told Beatrice that now 1 must let you know everything, because 
I was certain that as long as 1 did not deceive you (and }-ou know 
thit I have never done so) there was nothing to be afraid of; and 
1 told her you would without doubt like to see her to give het 
good counsel, because she was my friend ; and she said she 
would call that too much honour. Then 1 felt her tremUiag 
•(•iiut my heart, so I kisjcd het for a long time and said she must 
b« biAve like I am ; and. ^r, is }-ou are so gracious as to want to 
tve her, 1 have ukcn the liberty of bringing her and slw is Lore." 
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I had always admired the cleverness of this lad, and was not 
much surprised at his last announcement. 

" Where i " I said. 

" I put her behind that tree, sir," and he pointed to a big 
oak about twenty yards away. I could not help laughing at his 
deepness ; and he took courage, I suppose, from my auspicious 
aspect. All sorts of clouds of hesitation, uncertainty and doubt 
moved out of his dear brown eyes, while his face set in a smile 
absurd and complacently expectant. " Shall I fetch her, sir f " 

I nodded. I had had some experience of his amours before ; 
but this was a new phase, and I thought I might as well be 
prepared for anything. He went a few paces away, and disap- 
peared behind the oak tree. There was a little rustle of the 
underwood, and some kissing for a minute or two. Then he 
came out again, leading his companion by the hand. I said I was 
prepared for anything, but I confess to a little gasp at what I saw. 
It was not a boy and girl who approached me, but a couple 
of boys — apparently, at least. They came and stood beside the 
hammock in which I was lying. Toto, you know, was sixteen 
years old, a splendid, wild (discolo) creature, from the Abruzzi, 
a figure like Cellini's Perseus ; skin brown, with real red blood 
under it ; smooth as a peach, and noble as a god. He had a weak- 
ness for sticking a dead-white rose in the black waves of hair over 
his left ear, and the colour of that rose against his cheeks, flushed 
as they were now, was something to be truly thankful for. I used 
to make him wear white clothes on these hot summer days down 
by the lake — a silk shin with all the buttons undone and the 
sleeves rolled up, showing his broad brown chest and supple arms, 
and short breeches of the same, convenient for rowing. (He had 
half-a-dozen creatures like himself under his command, and their 
business was to carry my photographic and insect -hunting 
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apparatus, and to wait upon me while I loafed the 
in the Alban hills or along the eastern coast.) The seeming boy, 
whom he had called Beatrice, looked about fourteen years old, and 
far more delicately dainty even than he was. The bold magni- 
ficent independence of his carriage was replaced in her by one of 
tenderness and softness, quite as striking in its way as the other. 
She wore her hair in a short silky mop like Toto, and her shirt 
was buttoned up to the spring of her pretty throat. She was 
about as high as her boy's shoulder, and stood waiting before me 
with her poor little knees trembling, and a rosy blush coming and 
going over her face. They were so eiquisitely lovely, in that 
sun-flecked shade with the blue lake for a background, that I 
could not help keeping them waiting a few minutes. Such 
pictures as this are not to be seen every day. Presently he 
put his arm round her neck, and she put hers round his 
waist, and leaned against him a little. But he never took his eyes 
off mine. 

" Go on, Toto," I said, " what were you going to say ? " 

"Ah, well, sir, you see I thought if Beatrice came to live with 
us — with me, I mean— it would be more convenient for you 
if she looked like the rest of us, because then she would 
be able to do things for you as well as we can, and people will not 
talk." 

It struck me immediately that Toto was right again as usual ; 
for, upon my word, this girl of his would pass anywhere for a vcrj' 
pretty boy, with just the plump roundness of the Florentine 
ApoUino, and no more. 

" So I got some clean clothes of Guido's, and brought them 
here early this morning, and then I fetched Beatrice and put them 
on her, and hid her behind the tree, because 1 knew you would 
scold me about her when you came down to read your 
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and f determined to tell you everything, and to let you know that 
the happiness of both of us was in your hands. And I only wanted 
you to see her like this, in order that you might know that you 
will not be put to any discomfort or inconvenience if you arc so 
kind as to allow us to love each other." 

This looked right enough ; but, whether or not, there was no 
good in being nasty-tempered just then, so I told them to be as 
happy as they liked, and that I would not interfere with them as 
long as they did not interfere with me. They both kissed my 
hands, and I kissed Beatrice on the forehead, and cheeks and lips, 
Toto looking on as proud as a peacock. And then I told him to 
take her away and send her home properly dressed, and return to 
me in half an hour. 

I could see very well that all these happenings were natural 
enough, and that it was not a part I cared to play to be harsh or 
ridiculous, or to spoil an idyll so full of charm and newness. Besides, 
I have reason to know jolly well the futility of interfering between 
the male animal and his mate. 

So when Toto came back I said nothing discoursing or 
ennuyant beyond reminding Mm that he ought to make quite sure 
of possessing an enduring love for this girl, a love which would 
make him proud to spend his life with and for her, and her only. 
I told him he was very young, which was no fault of his, and that 
if he would take my advice he would not be in a hurry about 
anything. He said that my words were the words of wisdom, and 
that he would obey me just as he would the Madonna del Portone in 
her crown of glory if she came down and told him things then 
and there ; that he had known Beatrice since they had been babies 
together, and had always loved her far better than his sisters, and in 
a different way too, if I could only understand. Last night when 
he had held her in his arms he told her that he knew she wished 

him 
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faun well, and felt hisuelf so itrong and she 10 weak, looking so 
tender aod 10 temptiog, that aH of a minntc be denrcd her for his 
own, and to pvc soiacbodjr 3 iasUnata of the finest for her, and 
to uke her ont of the dutches of that dinj mean old wiich-cat of 
a mamma of hers who aerci gare her any pleaiuie, kept her shut 
Up wbenerer there was a festa, and. Saints of Heaven ! sometimes 
beat her simply because she envied her for being beautiful and 
delicate, and bright as a young primrose. "What a hag of a 
mamma tt was to be cursed with, and what could the Madonna 
be thinking about to give such a dormicciuola of a mamma to hit 
own bellacuccia / Not but what the Madonnina was sometimes 
inattentive, but then, of course, she had so many people to look 
after or she could not have given such a mamma to San Pieiro as 
■he did." 

Here 1 saw a chance of changing the subject, and remarked that 
it would be nice to know what sort of a mamma the Madonna 
had given 10 San Pictro, 

"Ah, well, sir, you must know that the mamma of San Pietro 
was the meanest woman that ever lived — scraping and saving all 
the days of her life, and keeping San Pictro and Ms two sisters 
(the nun and the other one, of whom I will tell you another time) 
for days together with nothing to eat except perhaps a few potato 
peelings and a cheese rind. As for acts of kindness and charity 
to her neighbours, I don't believe she knew what they were, 
though of course I am not certain ; and whatever good San Pictro 
had in him he must have picked up somewhere else. As soon as 
he WH old enough to work he became a fisherman, as you know, 
because when the Santissimo Salvatore wanted a Pope to govern 
the Church, He went down to the seaside and chose San 
Pictro, because He knew that as San Pietro was a fisherman he 
would be jun the man to bear all kinds of hardships, and to catch 
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souls and take them to Paradise, just as he had been used 
to catch fish and take them to the market. And so San Pietro 
went to Rome, and reigned there for many years. And at last 
the Pagans settled that all the CathoUcs had to be killed. And 
the Catholics thought that though they had no objection to being 
killed themselves it would be a pity to waste a good Pope like San 
Pietro, who had been chosen and given to them by the Lord God 
Himself. Therefore they persuaded San Pietro to run away on a 
night of the darkest, and to hide himself for a time in a lonely 
place outside the gates of the city. After he had gone a little 
way along the Via Appia — and the night was very dark — he saw 
a grey light on the road in front of him, and in the light there 
was the Saniissimo Himself; and San Pietro was astonished, for 
His Majesty was walking towards Rome. And San Pietro said : 
' O Master, where do you go ? ' And the Face of the Santissimo 
became very sad, and He said : ' I am going to Rome to be 
crucified again.' And then San Pietro knew it was not a noble 
thing that he was doing to run away on the sly hke this, because 
a shepherd doesn't leave his sheep when wolves come — at least, no 
shepherd worth a baiocco. 

"Then San Pietro turned round and went back himself to 
Rome, and was crucified with much joy between two posts in 
the Circus of Nero ; but he would not be crucified like the 
Santissimo, because he wished to make amends for his weakness 
in trying to run away, and he begged and prayed to be crucified 
with hia head where his feel ought to be. The Pagans said most 
certainly if he liked it that way, it was all the same to ihem. And 
so San Pietro made no more ado but simply went straight to 
Heaven. And, of course, when he got there hia angel gave Mm a 
new cope and a tiara and his keys, and the Padre Etcrno put him 
to look after the gate, which is a very great honour, but only lus 
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due, because he had been of such high rank when he lived in the 
world. Now after he had been there a little while his mamma 
also left the world, and was not allowed to come into Paradise, but 
because of her meanness she was sent to hell. San Pictro did not 
like this at all, and when some of the other saints chaffed him 
about it he used to grow angry. At last he went to the Padre 
Elerno, saying that it was by no means suitable that a man of Hs 
quality should be disgraced in this way ; and the Padre Eterno, 
Who is so good, so full of pity, and of mercy that He would do 
anything to oblige you if it is for the health of your soul, said He 
was sorry for San Pietro and He quite understood his position. 
He suggested that perhaps the case of San Pielro's mamma had 
been decided hurriedly, and He ordered her Angel Guardian to 
bring the book in which had been written down all the deeds of her 
life, good or bad, 

" ' Now,' said the Padre Eterno, ' We will go carefully through 
this book and if We can find only one good deed that she 
has done We will add to that the merits of Our Son and 
of hers so that she may be delivered from eternal torments.' 

" Then the Angel read out of the book, and it was found that in 
ihc whole of her life she had only done one good deed ; for a poor 
starving beggar-woman had once asked her, for the love of God, 
to give her some food, and she had thrown her the top of ao onion 
which she was peeling for her own supper. 

" And the Padre Eterno instructed the Angel Guardian of San 
Pietro's mamma to take that onion-top and to go and hold it over 
the pit of hcU, so that if by chance she should boil up with the 
other damned souls to the top of that stew, she might grasp the 
omon-top and by it be dragged up to Heaven. 

" The Angel did as he was commanded and hovered in the air 
over the pit of hell holding out the onion-top in his hand, and the 
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furnace flamed, and the burning souls boiled and writhed like pasta 
in 3 copper pot, and presently San Fietro's mamma came up 
thrusting out her hands in anguish, and when she saw the onion- 
top she gripped it, for she was a very covetous woman, and 
the Angel began to rise into the air carrying her up towards 
Heaven. 

" Now when the other damned souls saw that San Pietro's 
mamma was leaving them, they also desired to escape and they 
hung on to the skirts of her gown hoping to be delivered from their 
pain, and still the Angel rose, and San Pietro's mamma held the 
onion-top, and many tortured souls hung on to her skirts, and 
others to the feel of those, and again others on to them, and you 
would surely have thought that hell was going to be emptied 
straight away. And still the Angel rose higher and the long 
stream of people all hanging to the onion-top rose too, nor was the 
onion-top too weak to bear the strain. But when San Pietro's 
mamma became aware of what was going on and of the numbers 
who were escaping from hell along with her, she didn't like it: 
and, because she was a nasty selfish and cantankerous woman, she 
kicked and struggled, and took the onion-top in her teeth so that 
she might use her hands to beat off those who were hanging to 
her skirts. And she fought so violently that she bit through the 
onion-top, and tumbled back for always into hell flame. 

" So you see, sir, that it is sure to be to your own advantage if 
you are kind to other people and let them have their own way so 
long as they don't interfere with you." 

I chuckled at Toto's moral reflections. 
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Mary Astell 



By Mrs. j. E. H. Gordon 



Shelley's mother-in-law, the famous Mary WoUstonecraft, 
vindicated the rights of women in a powerful and somewhat 
disagreeable booli, which was published in 1792. For many years 
she has been believed to be the first pioneer of the higher educa- 
tion of women, and the first waller over their wrongs, of any power 
and distinction ; but Mary WoUstonecraft, though she possessed 
many merits as a writer, was herself too much absorbed by her 
own private matrimonial troubles to make her a competent judge 
of the wrongs of other women. 

A century before Mary WoUstonecraft there Uved another Mary 
whose surname was Astell, who never married, and who, as far as 
wc can gather from her writings, had no private grievances of her 
own to ventilate in print, and therefore her arguments have a 
special value. Two centuries ago this remarkable woman strove to 
rouse the consciences of her sister women, and tried lustily to make 
them take up a healthier attitude of mind towards the opposite sex. 

Mary Astell was born at Newcastle, and the appreciative BaUard 
in his memoir records of her,* " that she had a piercing wit, a solid 

judgment, 

• " Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great Britain who have been 
celebrated for their writings, or skill in the Learned Languages, Arti, 
»tid Sciences." George Ballard : Oxford, 1751. 
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oj Education upon Mary Astell and her influence over Defoe,* 
points out that Defoe writes of this book by the title of " Advice 
to the Ladies," and that he asserts in the Preface to his "Essay 
on Projects " that he was not influenced in any way by Mary 
Astell's ideas upon education. I have carefully read over Defoe's 
essays and compared them with the " Serious Proposal," and I 
feel sure that any fair-minded person who has examined these 
two books (as well as Defoe's and Mary Astell's respective writings 
upon the lives and characters of the country gentleman of those 
times) must acknowledge the remarkable resemblance of ibeir 
ideas, and methods of expressing them. But Mary Aitell's 
" Serious Proposal " was published three years before the famous 
" Essays on Projects," and therefore it is difficult to give whole- 
hearted credence to Defoe's assertion, that his ideas were formed 
long before Mary Astell's were made public. But whatever con- 
troversy the curious may like to engage in as to the priority of 
these ideas, it is at any rate a remarkable fact that a woman writer 
in those da^-s should have attracted the notice of a man like Defoe, 
and that he should have condescended to review her schemes in 
his book. Though the accordance of many of his ideas with those 
of Mary Astell is so apparent and so remarkable, there was yet 
one prominent point in the lady's " Proposal " of which the gentle- 
man could not, and did not approve, for with regard to the monas- 
tery for " Religious Retirement and Mental instruction," Defoe 
observes : 

" Saving my respect to the sex, the levity which perhaps is a little 
peculiar to them (at least in their youth) will not bear the restraint ; 
and I am uiisfied nothing but the height of bigotry can keep up a 
nunneiy. Women are extravagantly desirous of going to heaven, and 
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will panish their pretty bodies to get thither ; but nothing else will do 
it, and even in that case Eometimes it falls out that nature will prevail. 
When I talk therefore of an Academy for Women, 1 mean both the 
model, the teaching, and the government different from that which is 
proposed by that ingenious lady, for whose proposal I have a very great 
esteem, and also a great opinion of her wii ; different too from all 
sorts of religious confinement, and above all from vows of celebacy." 

Ballard in his Memoirs relates that Mary Astell's scheme for an 
educational monastery for ladies, although it was first received 
with approval by some influential persons, was yet ultimately 
frustrated through the influence of Bishop Burnet. "A certain 
great lady " promised the sum of j^io.ooo towards carrying out 
this proposal, but was dissuaded from her intentions by the aforesaid 
bishop. 

Poor Dame Astcll seems to have excited the enmity of all the 
clergy of those times, for it is recorded that she was preached 
against from many pulpits ; and Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester, wrote in a letter to Dr. Smallridge concerning her : 
" had she as much good breeding as good sense she would be 
perfect, but she has not the most decent manner of insinuating what 
she means, but is now and then a Hule oifensive and shoclting in her 
expressions, which I wonder at, because a civil turn of words is what 
her sex is always mistress of. She is, I think, wanting in it." 

In 1697 Mary Astell published the second part of the " Serious 
Proposal to the Ladies, wherein a Method is offered for the 
Improvements of their Minds." This book, in spite of a few 
stalwart paragraphs, is not so engaging as its predecessor. The 
second appeal met with no more response than the first had 
done. 

It is difficult to discover any materials for writing a. biography 
of Mary Astell, for with the exception of a few allusions to her 
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tcfamct n oowoBpotarf wntii^ and the ' M m o ip of Bdard," 
Crmb iHddi I hsve akeady footed, aadaog man ii fanwii of Wr 
except lAat wc aa deduce oandva from bcr ngonm fitde boob. 

The ** IMoioBzij of Natiooa] Bk)gn[Ay^ " i^ra only a sbort 
manurj' of Muy AneO and ber writings. The artidc in the 
tecond VoJimte was, I bdiere, contriboted by Canon Orcnon, 
who doe* not eren mention ano<htj Tcry remarkable book pab- 
lished hy ber in 1697, wbicb appeared aDonymooilf andcr the 
tiilc "An Euay in Defence of the Female Sei," in which Mary 
AitcII diicuMes the position and education of women, and protests 
againii their subjection to men. Dr. Karl Bolbring, in the anicle 
from which I have already quoted, records that two editions of 
this book were issued in the first year, and the third in 1697. 
The title-page states that the book b dedicated to Princess Anne 
of Denmark, who, according to the remarks at the end of tbe 
volume, caused her to write the Essay. The astute Dr. Bulbring 
(to whom, I believe, must be accorded the credit for practically 
re -discovering Mary Astell) points out that this volume, as well 
as the more famous " Proposal," appeared before the publication 
of Defoe's essays, and before the publication of his " Compleat 
Engliih Gentleman." 

Being much interested in Mary Astell and her influence over 
ihc author of " Robinson Crusoe," I have not only read all her 
works and compared them with Defoe's in the British Museum, 
hut [ have (by patient advertising and searching of booksellers' 
iHt»logucs) acquired possession of all her books myself. They 
are delectable reading, and have acquired a place of honour in my 
chcriihed library as much for their own value as for their historical 
interest. 

" The Defence of the Female Sex " is even more eotenaining 
lesding th«n lipr former volume. In it she naively coquires, 
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*' I know our Oposcrs usually miscall our quickness of Thought, 
Fancy, and Flash, and christen their own heaviness by the specious 
Names of Judgement and Solidity ; but is casJe to retort upon 'em the 
reproachful Ones of Dullneaa and Stupidity with more Justice." 

Mary As tell was not only very advanced in her views about 
women's education, but I think she must also have been aa 
advocate, more or less, of the now called " modern side " education 
of boys, for she says on page 27 of this same book that ; 

" Scholars, though by their acquaintance with Boots and Conversing 
much with Old Authors .... yet lose their way at home in their 

1 parish. They are mighty admirers of the Wit and Eloquence of 
the Ancients ; yet, had they lived in the time of Cicero and Csesar, 
would have treated them with as much supercilious Pride and dis- 
respect as they do now with reverence. They arc great hunters of 
: Manuscripts, and have in great Veneration anything that has 
Kap'd the Teeth of Time and Rats, and if Age have obliterated the 
Characters, 'tis the more valuable for not being legible. But if by 
chance they can pick out one Word, they rate it higher than the 
whole Author in Print, and wou'd give more for one Proverb of 
Solomon's, under his own hand, then for all hia Wisdom. These 
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lupentitiom, bigoited Idohters of time past, are Cliildren in their 
understanding all their lives ; for they hang so incessantly upon the 
leading Strings of Authority, that their Judgements lil:e the Limbs o£ 
some Indian Penitents, become altogether crampt and motionless (or 
want of use." 

On page 37 of these same £ssa}-s, the discriminating hdy remarks 
that for conversational purposes it is 

" not requisite we should be Philologers, Rhetoricians, Phi1osa|^en, 
Historians or Poets ; but only that we should think pertinently, and 
express our thoughts properly on such matters as are the proper lubjectt 
for a mixed ci 




She considers that pleasant conversation between the sexes 
should turn upon lively topics — love, honour, gallantry, morality, 
news, raillery, and a numberless train of other things, copious and 
diverting. Religion, she argues, is too tender a subject ; business 
too dry and barren ; points oflearning too profound ; and abstruse 
speculations and nice politics too argumentative to awaken the 
good humour or raise the mirth of the company. 

After summing up the many interesting subjects there are that 
women can study, she remarks that : 

" nothing but discouragement or an Idle Uncurious Humour can hinder 
us from Rivalling most Men in the Knowledge of great Variety of Things 
without the help of more Tongues than our Own ; which the Men *o 
often reproachfully tell us is enough." 

Mary Astell must have been somewhat of a socialist as well ai 
an advocate for the better education of her own sex, for she devotes 
several scathing pages to describing the country gentry of hex times, 



"for eight or nine years are whipt up and down through two or three 
counties, from School to School, when, being arriv'd at sixteen or seveniecn 

yean 





Her description of the after careers of these Go-called gentlemen 
is withering, and must have been rather unpleasant reading for her 
male acquaintances, 

Mary Astell has been somewhat fortunate in finding an illus- 
trator with some sense of humour, who has contributed a frontis- 
piece to her book, depicting " The Compleat Beau " admiring 
himself in his looking-glass, and dextrously applj-ing a patch to 
his chin, while an anxious-faced barber powders his wig at the 
back. Below the engraving these lines are printed : 

" This vain gay tWng sets up for man. 
But see w' fate attends him 
The powdering Barber first began, 
The Barber Surgeon ends him." 

It was hardly to be expected that a pioneer lady (of even the 
seventeenth century) should be content to leave the marriage 
problem alone, and therefore it is not surprising to find that Mary 
Astell, like many women of the present day, rushed into print to 
give the world as forcibly as she dared her ideas upon this subject. 
In 1 700 she published a fiery little volume entitled, " Some Reflec- 
tions upon Marriage," which was republished in 1705 and 1706, 
and as it attained three editions it must have attracted considerable 
attention. Therein, she endeavours to point out that one of 
the principal reasons of unhappiness in married life is the want of 
solid education upon the part of the wife, and also that a woman 
is forced to marry from the custom of the world, and to be pre- 
server of the family. " A woman," she remarks, " can't properly be 
said to choose ; all that is allowed her is to refuse or accept what 
is offered." 

With 





\^^ib regard lo ihe choice of the man, ihe actd-mioded lidy 
remarki : 

'* there ii no great odd) between Marrying for Lore of Money, or for 
the Lore of Beauty ; a man doci not act according to reaion in cither 
c»»e, but is govem'd by Irregular Appetite)- But he Iove> her Wit 
perhapi, and this you will say is more spiritual, more refinV ; not at all, 
if you examine it to the Bottom for what is tbat which now a days passes 
under the name of Wit f A bitter and illnatured Raillery, a pen Repance, 
or a confident talking at all. It is not improbable that such a Husband 
may in a little time by ill usage provoke such a wife to exercise her Wit, 
that is her Spleen, upon him, and then it is not hard to guess how very 
agreeable it will be for him." 

Mary Astell devotes several pages to pointing out how many un- 
happy mating! arise by reason of the false notions in which women 
arc educated, and most of her able arguments would apply equally 
(ordbly to the average pre-matrimonial education of the present 
day. 

The little old copy of " Some Reflections upon Marriage," 
which is in my possession, has evidently been read with much 
dissent by one Mr, Robert Grace, upon whom the book had been 
bestowed by a lady friend of the name of Mrs. Eversfeild. He 
records his robust male objections in various marginal notes, ques- 
tion, and exclamation marks, and on one page (where the authoress 
insists very strongly upon the necessity of women rousing their 
understanding and opening their eyes, that they may distinguish 
■uth and appearances), the indignant Mr. Robert Grace 
D verse, and pens along the margin the following lines : 

Give me a wife with countenance full smiling, 

Wixh gentle courtesy and temper willing. 

Whose speech unmii'l with gall shews her whole heart. 

Then will I say " My Wife my Love thou art ! " 

Mr, Robert Grace, 
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H. Gordon 




Mr. Robert C^ace, it is to be boped, was better qualified to be a 
husband than he was to be a poet [ 

Later on in the same volume Mary AstelJ evidentlj" becomes 
frightened of her own dawning opinions, her relations had perhaps 
been worrying her about them, and many candid friends had been 
telliog her, how pernicious and foolish her schemes were, for on 
page 58 she draws in her argumentative horns, and says : 

"How can a woman scruple btire subjection, how can she forbear 
to admire the worth and eicelleuce of the Superior Sci, if she ai all 
considers it i Have not all the great Actions that have been perform'd 
in the World been done hy Men i Have they not founded Empires 
and overturn'd them ? Do not they make Laws, and continually repeal 
and amend them f Their vast minds lay kingdoms waste, no bounds 

or measures can be prescrib'd to their desires What is it that 

they cannot do ? They make Worlds and ruine them. Form systems 

of universal Nature, and dispute eternally about them She 

then who Marries ought to lay it down for an indisputable Maxim that 
her husband must govern absolutely and Entirely, and that she has nothing 
else to do, but to Please and Obey. She must not attempt to divide 
his Authority, or so much as dispute it to struggle with her yoke 
will only make it gall the more, but must believe him Wise and Good, 
and in all respects the Best, at least he must be so to her. She who can't 
do this is in no way fit to be a wife." 

She continues this kind of dissertation for several pages more, 
but the discriminating reader will not fail to notice that in thit 
honeyed sop thrown to the male Cerebus, there is a good deal of 
hidden satire, and the ciUmination of all her argument is ; — Pray 
educate us women a little better that wc may be the more capable 
of adequately admiring you men, which argument shows that there 
was a good deal of Mother Eve in this ancestor of ours. But in 
spile of the clerical and feminine influence brought to bear on her, 

Mary Astfdl's 
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ON the slope of a little hill, overlooking a quaint old town in 
Provence, there is an ancient cloistered monastery, sur- 
rounded by gardens. The buildings, soft -coloured in their red 
tiles and creamy stucco, have lain for centuries asleep upon the 
vineyard hillside ; they are ancient and cracked with the sun, 
and their gardens are as old as they. In these gardens, which arc 
enclosed by a high white wall, from the gate of which one can 
look down over the roofs of the village, and see the tower of the 
little church, calm-faced priests pace in reverie through the long 
summer afternoons, while the rose leaves fall silently, and tlic 
ancient poplars turn up their silvery leaves. 

The whole place seems asleep. There is a feeling of bung 
hauDted, in the old gardens ; and sitting on the smooth stone 
benches one drowses back into memories. Tlirough the long day 
the silence is broken only by the faint sound of the bell of the 
little church, or by the occasional bleating of sheep in the distance. 

Some of the priests are young, some are very old. And among 
these latter is one who sits apart on a great stone seat, under a 
huge knarlcd rose tree ; sometimes he is found making rude toys 
for children, with his delicate white hands ; sometimes he sits 
idly, raising his head once or twice during the afternoon, and 

gazing 
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f the village ; he 



gamig out through the gateway over th 
never ha; gone outside since be first came to the monastery, and 
the others touch their foreheads when they speak of him, and say, 
" We do not understand." 

This is the tale of his coming. Why he told it to me I do not 
know ; I have thought sometimes it was because he felt the dim 
need of one outside the monastery, some one who came from the 
world. 

" What man is I do not know ; I think nobody knovra. We 
have no Etandard,*no comparison ; we are too near to ourselves, I 
think that we are nearer to nature than most of us believe, though 
why that should make us further from God, as many say, I do not 
see. We can only wonder how these things are ; how can we 
expect to do otherwise i 

" 1 was born in the village here. My father was the owner of 
many vineyards, and had been a student in his youth. I wu 
brought up for the priesthood. I studied at Avignon with an 
old cure. I entered the Church, and was sent to be priest 
here. 

" I lived in a little house with a garden, at the edge of the 
village ; you cannot see it, it is under the hill. In the early 
morning I would go to the church, then afterwards I would come 
home to my coffee. Till noon I would sit in my garden and 
read. In the afternoon 1 would read, or go to the church, or visit 
the townsfolk. In the evening, when there was no service, I 
would sit in my study and pass the hours until bed-time in 
work, or in conversation with whoever came to see me. It is 
about myself, pardon then, that I mention it so often. A quiet 
life, with little of amusement or eiciiemeni in it ; yet a peaceful 
one, with few cares, and much time for study. So the years went 
on, until I was forty years old. 

" Perhaps 
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" Perhaps you from the world will understand these things, my 
friends who have passed their lives in the monastery do not." 

The old man waved a rose-leaf from the back of his hand, where 
it had fallen, and glanced Hndly at two young brother* of the 
order who were pacing slowly, with bowed heads and thoughtful 
faces, down one of the side paths. 

"An old man," he continued, turning again to me, "has but 
one tale worth telling. Hates and successes, failures or honours 
come to seem small as the shadow of his end grows larger ; only 
Idndness stays. I hope," and his voice grew reverent, " that you, 
from the places that are so far away, will 6nd my meaning. I 
say this because the story seems angry." 

Then raising his head, he told me in a low voice, most 
straightforwardly, this that follows. Occasionally a priest would 
pass by and glance at us where we sat, under the shade of the 
old rose-tree, or sometimes a bird would twitter in the branches 
somewhere near us. Otherwise there was silence. 

" It was when I was forty years old, one morning as I passed 
down the high street. It was sunny, and the freshness of the open 
air seemed strange to me, for I had been up all night at my 
studies. A face looked out at me from the open window of one of 
the houses, as I passed. Along the window ledge stood a row of 
little rose-trees in full blossom, and the face that smiled at me 
from over their branches was half-shadowed by a wide-brimmed 
hat. Now this was a pretty picture, that I had seen before — 
Pierre the farmer's daughter watering her roses of a morning. 
Yet when I had bowed and smiled, and was walking on down the 
street, the face, and especially the laughter of the eya, stayed 
with me. For three days I did not see the face again. 

" Then, walking in the afternoon to see some of the townsfolk, 
I met the daughter of Pierre the farmer again. She had a large 

basket 
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basket of green things ; with other people I would have stopped 
and spoken, and if I had waited with them, carried their basket. 

I bowed, smiled as one whose thoughts are far away, and passed on. 

" That night I quarrelled wit h Aquinus, drank three cups of coflee, 
which kept me awake, and was cross all the next day — till evening ; 
then as I came down the steps of the church, she and her father passed 
by. That evening after I had reached my garden gate, I turned, 
and instead of going to my books, went down the street again to 
a neighbour's, where I stayed till late and talked much. The next 
morning I took a walk in the fields ; when it came to an hour 
before noon, at which time 1 knew she would be in the market, I 
went across to where 1 saw some mowers in the distance, and sat 
with them till the market was over. Then I went back to the 
town ; and met her by accident, just in front of my own door ; I 
bowed crossly and went in, 

"That night after my dinner, I sat down to my books in my 
study, with my cup of black coffee by my side on the desk. I 
opened a book of philosophy, then going to the shelves, I took 
down some rolls of manuscript, on which I was working, and 
spread them out by the side of the books and the coffee. Then I 
settled myself down to work. I had a splendid evening; my 
brain was firm and clear ; my thoughts came rapidly, and a fluency 
of expression followed them that surprised myself. I worked till 
eleven o'clock, then I laid aside my books ; I sat awhile in my 
chair. After a short time I dreamily gathered up my manuscripts 
and carried them towards the shelf. As I lifted them to their 
place, my eyes fell upon the black sleeve of my cassock. I turned 
uncertainly, and walked towards the open fire ; hesitating, 1 slowly 
threw them into the flames one by one. I watched them burn. 
Then I went back to my chair and sat down ; my housekeeper 
found me there when she came to dust my books in the morning. 

"For 
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" For two weeks 1 saw her face in church ; at the end of that 
lime I went to her father, and offered to teach her Latin. The 
next morning she came to my house, and took possession of a 
great arm-chair in my study, and our lessons began. Yes, it v 
weak. But we have more possibilities in our natures than we 
think for ; 1 do not know. 

" Sometimes I would sit after she was gone, with my head in my 
hands, dejectedly, and my very spirit would seem broken within 
me. I, the priest ! At other times I would pace my study, 
my hands clenched behind my back, my head sunk on my 
cbctt. 

" Can I ever forget the morning when I tried to go away ! It 
was after our lesson was over, I was bundling my papers on my 
desk. I said suddenly, ' I am going away ! ' Her eyes grew 
serious in a moment, and her mouth drooped a little. 

" 1 turned my head, ' I am going away,' I said again, not look- 
ing at her. I heard her feet slip to the floor as she got down from 
the great chair, on the arm of which she had been sitting. 
Coming behind mc, she put her hand timidly on my shoulder, 
and said, sadly, ' I'm so sorry, I was enjoying the lessons to 
much I ' 

" That night I lay awake, tormenting myself with doubts, and 
striving for courage to overcome the excuses that thronged to my 
bidding, «hy I should not go on the morrow. All night I lay 
and struggled with it, and when the night was over at last, I was 
siill uncertain. 

" But when in the fresh morning, I, sitting pale at my boob, 
heard her light feet come dancing up the gravelled walk, and when 
her laughing voice, breathless for haste, greeted me with its happy 
good-morning, followed on the instant by the anxious question, 
' if I were going to-day, and for how long J ' — well, 1 turned lo 

her 
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her with a smile. ' Going to-day f No. It was only a notion 
I will tell you before I go.' 

" I think it was three days after this that I first noticed Jean. 
It was in the afternoon, and I was sitting alone in my garden 
with the gate open, a thing I often did now, for sometimes she 
would pass by, and seeing me sitting there, come in for a moment. 
Sitting that afternoon, suddenly I saw her on the other side of the 
shady road, walking past with a young farmer ; he was the son of 
a neighbour, and an honest straightforward fellow. 

" ' She would not have passed by ivith him if she cared for him ! ' 
I argued to myself, wiping the sweat from my forehead. Then 
a little demon would whisper, ' Why ? ' and then I would wipe 
the sweat from my forehead again. The next day I did not speak 
to he: about it, nor the neit ; and after a few weeks the pain grew 
more distant, and things went on as before. 

" At the end of that time she told me in the middle of the lesson, 
that she and Jean would marry when autumn came — then she 
laughed shyly. 

" I gave her some good advice, and after a few minutes made her 
return to the lesson. It was a verb we were learning, ' rideo.' 

"That night when all were asleep, I walked in my study. 
Around me rose the faces of my old books that had become 
stranger -like. On the desk lay scattered the sheets of paper of our 
work that morning ; in the corner her big chair. All this by the 
light of the great brass lamp hung overhead. 

" ' Good God,' I said aloud, ' is a priest not still a man f Do 
not the ties of human kind apply to him f If Thou art love, or 
kindness, or anything of good, why is it that the service of Thee 
should make me desolate of all the best of humanity i 1 am 
a priest — a priest — yet more than a priest, a man ! Is there 
anything but man in the world f la not man sufficient unto 

himself ? 
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hinuelf ? The nniverse is bni the rc6eaion of what is behind 
his eyes. If this thing is the work of Thy hands, oh, God, 
how can it be evil ? And if Thou doest unkindness, or evil, 
knowing all things, then oor worship of Thee is devil-worship, not 
the worship of God ! ' 

" Thus I stood in my agony and argued tviih God. 

" * But,' said I again, my hands thrust in my robe, ' if I were a 
mat) and not priest, what have I to do nith her i What do 
I know of laughter — I the studious priest ! I am a bowed 
old, book-killed man, t\^-ice her age. I have nothing to do 
with laughter ! Circumstance, digger of graves to humanity,' 

" I fell on my knees, and lifted my hands in the glare of ihe 
lamp-light, I spoke to God. 

*" I am a priest. Thy priest. I am a man. Thy man. Yes, I 
am an old man. Take me away. What have I left in life i 
Why should I remain f What is Thy will ? ' 

" My arms sank to my sides ; I waited. Then as I waited my 
eyes rested on the paper-strewn table, and out of the disorder a 
word in her hand-writing took shape, the word *rideo,' written 
on an old exerdse sheet. I got up from my knees, and leaving 
the lamp burning went out of the room, shutting the door 
behind me. 

"The next morning when I came down, a little late, to the 
lesson, for I had over-slept, Jean was silting on a small stool, 
where his big bulk looked extremely ridiculous, gazing devotedly 
at his sweet -heart in her usual place, knitting her brows over a 
difticult piece of Latin. 

"'Good-morning,' I said grimly, 'has he also come to study 
Larin ? ' 

" She jumped out of her chair. ' No, of course not ! I brought 
him here to receive your blessing, father. And then afterwards I 
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thought, if he might stay — r promise he won't be a bit of trouble — 
and hear me recite.' 

" The great bulk precipitated itself on to its knees, at this point, 
and she taking it for granted that I consented, arranged herself 
beside it. So I raised my hands and extended them over thera, 
and said, sanctimoniously, ' Bless you — bless you, my children ! ' 

" Then she rose and the bulk erected Jtsdf, establishing itself in 
a comfortable chair, at my invitation, and we began the lesson. 
That is, we began after she had whispered to him. ' The father ij 
so funny this morning ! ' 

"After this I used to have this pleasant surprise often. Jean 
would appear to hear her recite — his supervision of her studies 
was really quite husbandly, 

" One morning I was the appreciative listener to a long account 
of a certain we d di ng- tires s. Thai night I had a hard struggle to 
keep to my new lesson of the word. But I conquered at last, and 
was able to smile as grimly as ever in the morning. 

" I think my sermons at this time must have contained some 
curious theology. I seemed to be possessed by a devil of 
satire, that never rested from thrusting shafts of the finest 
ridicule at all religious things. I found matter of ridicule in 
every sentence of the church -service, and used sometimes to 
laugh when I was alone at some sacrilegious thought that would 
come to me. And this tinged my conversation, I know ; people 
who had stopped to speak with me in the street, would turn 
and look after me when I had gone on. Sometimes I would 
burst out laughing at the most unlikely moments ; at dinner when 
somebody was telling a serious story, or when alone, walking in 
my garden. 

" I had not prayed, or had recourse to God in any way, since 
the night when I read the vrard. In this state I was pacing 
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one afternoon, up and down a path in my garden, chuckling t 
myself over some irreverent thought, when I saw my old house- 
keeper pass by, evidently in search of me. A whim brought 
it into my head to hide mj-self in the bushes, where I stood 
laughing, and Jn a moment here came by Jean — with her. 
They passed in front of the place where 1 was hidden, and my 
insane fit of laughter redoubled as I saw them go. Then having 
reached the end of the path, they turned back and came past again ; 
this time I heard their words. Jean was speaking, and he waa 
telling her how much he loved her ; his quantities were rather 
vague, in the usual peasantlike style. And she would laugh — I 
remember — she would laugh and answer him softly. Then my 
laughter grew even more in its exquisite amusement, as they 
passed out of sight, and out of hearing. Again they returned, 
passing by me. They were still talking ; this time about their 
house and how they would live, and again she answered him softly, 
scetmng to take a pride in his very ignorance ! This time my 
laughter was almost audible. Again they passed, talking of them- 
selvM, of their love, of their life. Again the inclination to laughter 
came, but the laughter died away in my throat ; the cold sweat was 
running down my forehead, and I shook as I stood in the bushes. 

" Again they passed. I could hear their words ; I had never 
heard them speak so before. I held on to the bushes and groaned 
with merriment. Again I saw them coming ; 1 could not stand 
it, I broke through the undergrowth, and, running between the 
trees, gained the house, I ran up the stairs, avoiding the study, 
and, rushing into my own room, threw myself on to the bed, and, 
like a child, stuffing the pillow into my mouth, burst into tears, 
through which would break spasmodic laughter, occasiotudly — I, 
a grown man and a priest ! 

" Well, the next day, coming down to the lesson, 1 was just as 

usual 
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usual. Now, Jean seemed to have found a particular lildog for 
me, or rather a particular interest in me — probably because of my 
having told him, one day, some stories of the torments of hell, 
which impressed him greatly, 

" So he would come frequently to ask mc questions about the 
growing of flowers, in which 1 had taken an interest. 

" I never wrote now. My books on the shelves remained where 
they were. 1 took one of them down one day aimlessly ; but it 
was my Aquinus — the one I used on that evening long ago, when 
I had burned my manuscript ; looking at it, I grew so sad that I 
put it back on the shelf without reading it. 

" I spent my days either sitting in my garden, or walking in the 
streets of the town or through the fields. 

" The months slipped by, and it came time to give up the Latin 
lessons ; she was busy at home. But Jean came frequently, to 
console me for her absence, I believe, and, probably with the same 
intention, told me, in his drawling voice, the details of the pre- 
parations and the plans for the ceremony. 

" So the time went on, till it was the day before the wedding. 

" 1 was down in the church, superintending its decorations of 
roses, when one of the farmers came to me, as I stood high upon 
a ladder, with a request that I would come to bless his fields on 
the morrow. 

"'But,* I said, 'there is this wedding; I cannot do both; 
could I not come the next day i ' But the farmer excused him- 
self. He was going away on a journey the next day ; I could do 
it late in the afternoon, after the wedding was over ; it was such a 
magnificent crop, and would the good father be so kind f I 
consented. Yes, I woidd come to bless his fields — after the wed- 
ding was over. I do not understand how it was — I felt dull and 
incapable of sensation. 
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" It was so the next day- I dimly remember having my 
cofiee in the morning, and some time after my housekeeper bring- 
ing me my vestments nicely brushed. Then I remember going 
to the church, I remember pulling on my robes in the little 
room behind the altar. Of the ceremony itself I can recollect 
little. There was a great cruel wall of faces between me and 
the far-away light of the open door. There was a figure in white, 
in which for some reason or other I felt an interest ; and, also, 
there was a large figure, towards whom I felt dimly friendly. The 
organ sounded far away ; the choir of children's voices joined in. 
Then I remember some words, and a short time afterwards the 
welcome sunlight of the open door, as I passed down the aisle of 
the deserted church. I went home and drank a cup of coffee, and 
sat pleasantly by the great front window, drumming on the table 
where my empty cofEee-cup stood. After a while, the people for 
whom I was waiting appeared — the farmers to conduct me lo the 
fields I was to bless. I got up, and, with one of them before me 
carrying the bag of my holy robes, I walked forth to bless the fields. 

"As we went, 1 listened to their conversation — of horses, or 
dogs, and crops : then they began to talk of the wedding ; they 
talked of how pretty she looked, and of Jean, and of how much 
land and stock his father owned. They all agreed that the 
marriage was most suitable. 

" It was one of those still afternoons in the autumn, when the 
rife world seemed luxuriant, full of joy and growth. The faint 
blue sky was cloudless, and the fields of rippling corn shone la 
the afternoon sunlight. 

" A great joyous stillness hung over the maternal earth ; as we 
passed by, gaudy flowers of crimson or yellow nodded lo u> over 
the old fences, and by the sides of the winding road trivial weeds 
flaunted their many colours. The farmers, proud of the honour 
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of escorting their priest, irod along a little in front, their heavy 
boots crushing the soft clods of earthin the road. Sometimes the 
shrill voice of a cricket would come from the field we were passing. 

" After a time the journey ended ; by the edge of the rise of a 
little hill stood the cottage of the farmer who led us. I was 
showTi into the sitting-room and, with many bows of hospi- 
tality, left to put on my robes, while the farmers gathered, waiting 
about the door outside. On the chimney-piece were arranged 
flowers in vases and pots, the thought of the daughter of the 
house, whom I had confirmed. The attention touched me, and I 
went up and smelled of them. Then, taking the priest's robes 
out of the bag, I put them on, and, going to the doorway, called 
to the farmers that I was ready. 

" Outside the door we formed in procession, the farmer whose 
fields I was to bless leading with a scjihe, to cut away possible 
brambles. We passed through a place in the fence, and entered 
on the long swath that had been mown through the fields, to a 
slight elevation in their centre. 

" Now, for the first time that day, I wakened. The scent of the 
newly cut corn seemed to get in my head, and the wide horizon- 
line of waving yellow made me angry. All the unreality of the 
day broke up and disappeared. The pain, the despair, the torture 
came back again, rushing. For a moment I thought the feeling 
would smother me ; but its first intensity grew less after a little 
while, and I found myself walking mechanically through the lane 
of yellow, with the bare-headed farmers behind me. I looked 
abroad over the far-stretching fields, and the sight of their still 
joy tormented me. I shut my eyes and strove against the agony. 
Something repeating in my head, ' She is sitting at her marriage 
fcasi ! — She is sitting at her marriage feast ! ' 

" I opened my eyes and looked forth over the fields. Their 

happiness 
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bappiQcss seemed so to torment me. We were padng stolidly 
on, and far in front went the Sgnre of the farmer, bending some- 
times to brush a thistle or tassel of corn out of the path. 

" ' Why,' I said to myself, ' should I be so sad, wlule this tor- 
turing corn is so joyous ? ' On either side rose the solid wall of 
straight stalks, surmounted by their full heads, that rustled and 
bent to our passage. Far away on the horizon the golden fields 
bent in platoons and squadrons as the breeze touched them. The 
whole weight of the misery of the past long months broke on e 
suddenly. 

" I tried to laugh, I repeated to myself over and over again, the 
word ' rideo,' but the iocessant voice in my head kept repeating, 
' She is sitting at her marriage feast — she is sitting at her marriage 
feast ! ' 

" ' Why,' I said again to myself, in a whisper, * should these 
fields be so joyous and I so sad i ' 

" The farmers thought I was murmuring prayers, and I heard 
their muttered ' Amens ' behind me, I pressed my hands hard 
to my iidcs. Wc walked on, the sun was growing low in the 
West. Soon we had come to the edge of the little rise in the 
middle of the fields. 

" As we mounted towards the cleared circle that had been mown 
on the summit for my reception, the agony at my heart died 
down, and a feeling of almost indifference came to me. But in a 
moment we stood looking out upon the wide-spread corn. The 
red sun was sinking, by its light the yellow was touched into the 
colour of flame on the horizon. 1 stood silent, while the farmers 
arranged themselves, kneeling behind me. Then slowly I , 
advanced to the centre of the circle. I 

" The glory of the setting sun was reflected on my embroidered 
robes, and the fields shimmered bcloiv me in a great ocean of 
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crimson and gold. It was perfectly still. I raised my hands and 
looked into the fading glory in the West. And somehow the 
pain came back again, the longing and the agony, the sickness 
and the despair of soul. Raising my hands high in the air, with 
the kneeling peasants behind me, and the light of the dying sun 
reflected on my holy robes, I stood aloft, and I cursed the happy 
fields ! I cursed their light and their planting, I cursed their 
content and their joy, 1 cursed the seed from which they had 
sprung, and I cursed their glory and their fruition. I cursed the 
light of the sun when it rose upon them in the morning, and I 
cursed the light of the sun when it shone upon them, when the 
dusk came. I cursed their sowing and their harvest, I cursed 
their stalks and their bearded heads. I cursed their growing and 
their increase, Icursed them through the dark hours of the night. I 
stood there tall in my holy robes, and I c-ursed the corn ear by ear ! 

" The sunset glowed and gathered in the West, and faded away, 
and I stood there tall in the twilight, cursing. 

" Well, the farmers pulled me down at last, and carried me away 
through the fields. I do not remember how I came here. Only 
something of a rumbling waggon, and a wild creature who lay 
still on the straw in the bottom. 

"That is all." 

The old man ceased speaking, and his head sunk on his breast ; 
then with a slight sigh he took up the child's toy he was making, 
and worked on it with bis white old hands, looking ever out 
through the gate-way over the village. 

" What do you sec f " I asked. 

" Her children," he answered. Then holding up the small 
wooden cart, nearly finished, " I am afraid they do not like 
them much, they are badly finished," he said smiling, " I never see 
them play with them before the other children." 




No bajnngs from the forest sonnd. 
No cry the empty midnight cuts — 
The midnight space that grows imbrued 
With damp breaths from the ashy ground. 

The fishers hai] each other not — 
Nor help — ^in their fraternal lot ; 
Doing but that which must be done, 
Each fishes for himself alone. 
And this one gathers in his net, 

Drawing it tighter yet. 
His freight of petty misery ; 
And that one drags up recklessly 

Diseases from their slimy bed ; 
While others still their meshes spread 
Out to the sorrows that drift by 

Threateningly nigh ; 
And the last hauls aboard with force 
The wreckage dark of his remorse. 

The river, round its corners bending, 
And with the dyke-heads intertwined, 
Goes hence — since what limes out of mind ? 
Toward the far horizon wending 

Of weariness unending. 
Upon the banks, the skins of wet 
Black oozc-heaps tiightly poison sweat, 
And the mists are their fleeces light 
That curl up to the houses' height. 
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Like blocks of shadow they are there, 
Nor ever do their eyes divine 
That far away beyond the mists 
Acrid and spongy — ^there exists 
A firmament where 'mid the night. 
Attractive as a loadstone, bright 
Prodigious planets shine. 

The fishers black of that black plague 

Are the immensely lost, among 

The knells, the far-off distance vague, 

The great beyond stretched out so long, 

Further than any eye can see ; 

And the damp autumn midnight rains 

Into their souls' monotony. 
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who bad so evilly entreated I 
game of piquet was Raool de Marenil, soldier, sdentist, comiier 
and wanderer over the face of the earth, seeking fortune and 
adventure, and finding with them (for he had brains enough to 
be successful at almost any game) a great many friends of all 
nationalities. It was natural that he should have much in common 
with Englishmen, for his mother was an Englishwoman, and he 
ipolcc English and French equally well, and with Ms intimates 
mixed up the two languages with a charming but bewildering 
fluency, though it was evident to those who had more than a 
casual acquaintance with him that be was at heart a true 
Frenchman. 

After wandering in many lands his business or his inclination 
had taken him to the furthest East, where for some time be 
had been the gucsi of a friend of no importance, named Michael 
Hardy. It was their nightly practice, when left alone for the 
evening, to play fiqtut till one or two in the morning, and then, 
before turning in, to smoke that "last cigarette," which utualiy 
meant at least an hour's talk on diverse subjects of mutual interest. 
This was one of many such evenings, and no circumstances coold 
hive been conceived better calculated to frame a tale of love, 
adventure, or weird experience. A waning Eastern moon, 
brilliant beyond dcscriplion, and shining with thai blue tinge 
which is its special peculiarity in the small hours of the moming 
when the light is moat intense, shone over a wide valley, cncloted 
towardi the East by lofty but distant mountains, while Wcttmrd 
the view was limited by the dose approach of a brcAcn chain 
of low lulls with spurs projecting out into the ^'alley. 

Ou the summit of the highest of these spurs stood the home 
where the two men were sitting. Round the foot ci tbc faffl 
wound a tt\-cr, and ttus w«s }ou»d at a point rather to the right 
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front of the house by another stream of equal size. On the banlts 
of these streams clustered the thickly built houses of a picturesque 
Eastern town, the red roofs striking a note of warm colour in that 
silvery sheen. On the outskirts of the town, scattered buildings 
served to relieve the green monotony of lujcuriant foliage, while 
the eye caught here and there glints of water from river -reach or 
artificial lakcIct. In the middle distance stood bold hills, covered 
with virgin forest and rocky limestone cliffs with vari-coloured 
sides, so sheer that no foliage would ding to them. Beyond 
these, haze — miles and miles of hazy distance, through which 
great mountains seemed to loom, grey and indistinct, and over all 
the blue heavens ; that extraordinary Eastern night -sky, so 
wondrously blue, that when you see but a patch of it above the 
fountained courtyard of an Eastern dwelling, you cannot at first 
feel certain whether it is painted ceiling or the blue empyrean. 
Unlike those Northern latitudes, where the clearness of the 
atmosphere seems to invite the gazer to reach down the great 
stars from heaven, here, in this haze-charged night, they twinkle 
and glimmer from zenith to horizon, through many a veil of mist ; 
and Venus, alone of all the constellations, dares to dispute the 
supremacy of the Queen of Night. 

The subdued light within the room, the white walls, the lofty 
ceiling supported by heavy wooden beams resting on fluted, white 
pillars, the dark polished floor with its thick Persian rugs and 
skins of tiger and black leopard, the soft colours of the graceful 
Oriental hangings, the rare prints on the walls, the few but admir- 
ably chosen pieces of furniture, the beautiful carvings and em- 
broideries, the best and newest books, all combined to make a 
singularly attractive interior, full of harmoniously blended colours 
in striking contrast to the all-pervading radiance of the silver 
night. 

Across 
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Across the verandah with its tiers of lovely ferns and fi^iage 
pUnts, through the banging baskets of many aJouied orchids vras 
wafled, on the scarce perceptible breeze, the intoxicating scent of 
jasmine and cbempika, while the only sound to break the silciice 
was the occasional cry of the night-jar, that csiious note which 
resembles nothiitg so much as the hollow rattle of a stone thrown 
across ice on a clear frosty night. 

The friends puUed two comfortable chairs to one of the nanj 
wide doors that opened on to the marble-pared verandah, and with 
their backs to the attractions of the immediate lanoaadings and 
their faces to the moon-bathed valley beneath, ^(areIul told his 
tale. 

" I WIS in Africa," he said, "and had spent months cqdoiing 
a buried dty, where besides meeting with serenl saaa^ adven- 
cores I contracted a horrible fever that completely pcostnted me, 
and made it oecessair to abandon my researches and wtdt the 
nearest hospital. Uafortoiutely for me my buried dtjr «m br 
beyond the confines of even comparative civilisatioQ, and bjr the 
time my people had carried me to a Govcmmeiu Hosjatal, «A«c 
I cotdd get the help of a French sargeoii and the Dsniag of a 
Sttcr of Mercy, I was nrj bad indeed. 

** I wa> loo in to take much notice of the hoipo^ bvt 71m 
kaow what the place b like. A loag, nanow, wUtc-waDed 
baikfing of one storey with a tow of wiodoin on cither ad^ a 
door at each end, and trestle bedt at rcgidxr intetr:^ donna the 
oda^ the paticttti* heads next the whitc-waahed waft, theit fact 
towanb the vacint qpaoe which tcrrcs as pasnge betwcea At 
beds. By each bed these wai a snail tahk nd daic, and on the 
wall, in a tin frame, hnag the bed tkhct whkh told tht aaae aad 
date of airival oi the patient, the nanne of hii aibnent and ockr 
partit:wlan and poaiUy the i njf c M p warrihcd . IcaBoctqrl 
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noticed these particulars when I was carried into the ward ; I 
was too sick of the deadly journey in the hammock through the 
scorching heat, too feverish and throat -parched, too weary and 
pain -wracked, perhaps too light-headed to care about anything. 
I realised that at last the journey was over, that at last thai mad- 
dening sway of the hammock was exchanged for blessed stillness 
and cessation from movement, that I seemed to have gone out of 
burning sunlight into cool shade, and that the tall figures, the 
dark complexions of my white-robed Arab bearers were exchanged 
for the sympathetic faces and deft fingers of the hospital surgeon 
and his devoted attendants. 

" I do not know how time went, how long I had lain there, nor 
how things had fared with me. I think I must have been uncon- 
scious for days, but one evening, about 7 P.m., I was vaguely 
sensible that the Doctor and a Sister were standing by my bed 
and in bushed voices discussing the probability of my being able 
to live much beyond the morning. I know that it was borne in 
on me that their fears were stronger than their hopes, and I was 
too weak and exhausted to lake much interest in my own 
chances. 

" I must have slept shortly after this, for it seemed to me that a 
long time had elapsed, that midnight had come and passed, and 
I awoke to see the door towards which I was looking, open 
slowly and quietly to admit a strange figure. A tall, gaunt 
skeleton, with unusually large bones, and some kind of weird 
light in his eye-sockets that made me feel he could see, entered 
without noise, gently closed the door, and walked rather slowly 
towards my bed. I realised instantly that he was coming to me, 
and I noticed that he carried under his left arm a large, leather- 
bound book which seemed of great age and was closed by two 
old-fashioned, heavy silver clasps. Over his right shoulder the 
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Bcythe, wHct was now leaning against the bade of the chaii, 
would knock it down and make a clatter that would wake every 
one in the Ward, I turned a practically deaf car to the long list 
of my crimes, from concealing the truth and stealing sugar, to 
the robust misdemeanours of later years. There was a sort of 
rattle, as Death unwound his leg bones and dosed the book, which 
he carefully fastened, saying as he did so, ' To-night your record 
is dosed and you will be required to give an account of it. 
Now,' he continued, ' my mission b ended, my time is up, and I 
must leave you,' 

" He said this In a tone of dispassionate weariness, but rather as 
though he regretted having to deliver such an unpleasant message. 
He stood up and placing the boot under his left arm and the scythe 
over his right shoulder he prepared to go. 

" Then, however, the feehngs of a host asserted themselves and I 
said, ' I trust you will not leave without taking something, and I 
am sorry that there is nothing better to offer you, but pray drink 
my tisane which is on the table by you.' Death gravely thanked me 
and turning to the table he toot the bottle of lijane and pouredsome 
into the graduated glass measure that stood at his hand. He looted 
at me for the last time with those curiously lighted eye-soctets 
and realising, I suppose, the over -grim humour of drinking to my 
health, he said nothing, bat slowly poured the tisane through the 
cavity made by opening his jaws. I watched the liquid with great 
interest as it trickled down his ribs and back bone, crept along his 
leg bones and finally reaching the floor made a little pool by the 
side of the chair. As Death replaced the glass on the table and 
moved away I felt that his politeness in accepting my Itsane must 
have made his bones very uncomfortable, but I hardly liked to 
•uggest that he should dry himself. 

" Whilst I still had this in my mind, I law him reach the door, 

open 
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It. It could scarce have dosed ere I fell 



open it and go ( 
asleep. 

" In that vague returning consciousness which comes with 
awakening, that dawn of mental and phj^ical sensation which vk 
can, at will, slightly prolong, but in cases of severe illness is always 
longer than tn health, I heard the Doctor and the Sister talHng 
by my bed, and speaking in eager tones of surprise and delight. 
I opened my eyes and I saw my friends with faces freed from 
anxiety smiling into mine. 

" ' You are safe,' the Doctor said, ' it is only a qaestion of time 
DOW, the fever has left you. The change came about 3 a.m., j-ou 
had been restless till then and we feared the worst, but suddenly 
you grew quiet and fell into a deep sleep from which we are not 
sorry to see you awake, for you ought to be fed, though the sleep 
has saved your life. Your temperature has gone down to almost 
normal and your pulse is stronger — all you want now is nourish- 
ment. You have had a very narrow escape and when you are 
strong enough you should leave the country for a change to a more 
temperate climate. You seem to have spilt your tisane some time 
during the night, but we don't know how you did it, for the 
potion has fallen out of your reach and yet neither bottle nor giasi 
is upset and no one saw you do it.' 

" I looked from the Doctor to the floor and there, close by the 
chair, exactly in the spot where Death had stood, was the still wet 
stain of the potion which had been so strangely diverted from its 
legitimate^use," 
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NDOOR3, in ihe austere northern light of the studio, one hardly 
realised that the trees on the boulevard were all a-flutter in 
their pale green garments, that outside, all over Paris, the fairy- 
tale of spring was being told. The only vernal sound which the 
painter could hear as he worked, was the monotonous cooing of a 
pair of ring-doves, whose cage hung at the end of the passage, at 
an open door which gave on a strip of sun-flooded court. Inter, 
mittently, he could hear, too, the shuffling of a pair of feet — feet 
which pottered about in the aimless way of the old and tired, j 
The familiar sound brought up a vision of Virginie, the woman j 
who swept out the studio, kept the models from the door, and | 
made him an excellent tisaiie when he was out of sorts. Yea, 
Virginie certainly had her uses, although she was old, and I 
shrivelled and unsightly. The young man hummed a love-song 
of Chaminade's as he stepped away from his picture, screwing up 
his eyes the better to judge of the values. Poor, bent old j 
Virginie, with the failing memory, the parchment skin, and the J 
formless lips ! He was sorry for women — even for old women. 
Being a Frenchmen, he bad an innately tender regard for the sex. J 

" The world is made for men," he said to himself, " tifnj, I am J 
glad I was born a man." 
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And all the while Virginie, busy among her pots and pans at 
the end of the passage, was thinking about her master. She was 
proud of his talent, of his success, above all, of his youth and good 
looks. She rejoiced that, although M. Georges was barely thirty, 
he was already hors concours at the Salon, that he could afford so 
big a studio. The young men made more money nowadays. 
. . . Why, it was a finer atelier than ht used to have — the 
greatest painter of his day in France, the famous Jean Vaillant. 

The stove had not yet been lighted, and, in spite of the 
sunshine outside, it was chilly in the kitchen, where Virginie 
was scouring the pans. At seventy, after a lifetime of anxiety 
and of toil ; of rising at the dawn, of scrubbing, cleaning, cooldng, 
washing : at seventy, one has no longer much warmth in one's 
veins. And then the blond, spring sunshine only made her feel 
dizzy ; she had a cough which troubled her, and queer pains in her 
bones. ... " Maybe," she nodded to herself, " that it is not for 
long that I am here. Poor M. Georges." 

An imperious ring at the outer bell made her hiu'ry to the door. 
Her face fell as she encountered a fantastic hat loaded with lilac, a 
fresh spring toilet, a pair of handsome eyes, and a triumphant 
smile. She began to grumble. 

" M, Georges was at home, yes. But he was busy. He was 
hard at wort on a picture. The baclc-ground of a portrait which 
must be finished this week. Could not Mademoiselle call again \ " 

" Ah, but he will see me," declared the Lilac Hat, pushing by, 
and leaving a pungent odour of c hyp re behind her as she passed, 
with her rustling silk linings and her overpowering air of femi- 
ninity. Virginie shuffled after her to the studio door. 

" Mile. Rose," she announced. 

The young man threw down his palette and brushes, and 
turned, his face alight. 
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As Virginie went back alone down the narrow passage, there 
was a curious silence in the atelier, broken, at last, by the marnmr 
of soft, happy voices. 

"Tas dc saletfe," grumbled Virginie, " she'U not let him do 
any more work to-day." A strange spasm of jealousy seized her. 
The little incident — though she had often witnessed it before — 
seemed somehow to accentuate to-day her own senility, her 
failing powers, her rapid detachment from life. It reminded her, 

too, of things that had occurred half a century ago Well, 

she would like to show M. Georges that she, too .... At any 
rate, she had the letters still ; she would give them to Mm this 
afternoon — ^when Mile. Rose had gone, before he went out. 
After all, who should have them except M. Georges i He, at 
least, would keep them if anything happened to her Sud- 
denly the old woman felt a lump at her throat, a curious, choking 
sensation. She stepped to the window, and pushed it open. 

Outside, a light easterly vrind was shaking an almond-tree in 
full blossom, making a fluttering pink cloud against the clear 
April sky. The ring-doves in their wicker cage were cooing in 
an amorous ecstasy. . . . 

Presently, with her heavy step, she turned into the cupboard 
which served her for a bed-room. In one corner stood a locked 
box, dusty with disuse, at which she fumbled nervously with a 
rusty key. Then, with palsied, trembling fingers, she drew out 
an ancient packet of letters, tied with a ribbon which had perhaps 
once been rose-coloured. 

By and bye, when the light had lessened, Virginie knocked 
timidly at the studio-door. Mile. Rose had been gone some 
time now, yet there stitl hung about the room a faint odour of 
chypre. 

" Mais entrez done, ma vieille ! " called out the young painter, 

kindly. 
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kindly, glancing over his shoulder as he stood at his easel, " What 
is it that you want ? " 

" Nothing, M. Georges. It is something that I thought you 
might like to have. You collect such things — letters, autographs. 
And you, too, are an artist. One day — who knovra — you may be 
as great as him ? " 

He came forward, surprised, and took the bundle of letters from 
her shaking fingers — dingy, folded sheets of paper, which had once 
been fastened by wafers, and which bore the dates of April and 
May, 1846. Running his eye across some of the yellow pages, 
covered with faded ink, he glanced at the signatures. "Why, 
they are priceless ! " he cried, " Love-letters from Jean Vaillant i 
Where, in Heaven's name, did you get them, Virginie ? " 

" But they are mine ! Yes, yes, M. Jean wrote them to me. 

Ah, but I did not always sweep studios and open doors 

I was pretty once, M. Georges. I was a model. He chose me 
for his Baigneuse. !t is in the Luxembourg now ; they say it 

will be in the Louvre M. Jean was very fond of me 

Dame ! that is all nearly fifty years ago, now," she muttered, 
stooping, with the patient humility of the poor, to pick up 
some of the yellow sheets which had fallen to the ground. 

He knelt down, too, and helped to collect the letters. 

" But read them, M, Georges ! " A rosy flush of belated 
feminine pride had crept over her shrunken cheeks. He began 
to read aloud the letter he held in his hand. It was an intimate 
revelation of the heart of him whom the younger generation 
spoke of always as the Master. 

" / want to tell yeit again how your eyes baunt me, and boa I 
delight in your beauty. . . ." 

She stood there timidly, as he read aloud, with her seamed face, 
and her little, faded eyes fixed on her master A white cap was 

tied 
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tied beneath her shrivelled chin ; a loose camisole covered her 
thmnken chest, a meagre petticoat revealed her bony ankles. 

" Tour beauty, uibicb is so strangely complex, for it has not only a 
chiles saeetness, but a woman's seduction. Ah, you are indeed an 
exquisite creature. . . ." 

He raised his eyes and looked at the familiar figure of Virginic. 
.... All at once the bent, unsightly form seemed invested 
with the sweetness, the purity, the dignity of the young girl ; 
round her head, with its sparse white hair, there rested, for an 
instant, the aureole of the woman who is beloved. 

" Whether you wish it or no, you will be for ever my inspiration, 
my dream, my reward. 1 was like a man asleep, and you, Firginie, 
have awoken me." 

A feeble smile of satisfied vanity flickered over the old woman's 
face. She nodded her head as he went on reading, her knotted 
hands twisted nervously together. Time, with his corroding 
finger, had seared and branded her out of all semblance of a 
woman. She represented nothing but the long, the inexorable 
degradation of life. 

" Nothing will ever make me forget the unearthly beauty of your 
face, nor the hours we have passed together. . . ," 

Gently the young man laid the letter down. His eyes had 
filled wdth tears ; he could no longer see the words. And 
then, reverently, he folded Jt with the rest, and, opening the drawer 
of an antique cabinet, he locked his new-found treasures up. 

"Sapristi ! Mais ce n'est pas amusant — la vie," he muttered, 
watching the bent figure of the old woman as she passed, 
presently, mumbling and nodding, out of the studio, to be 
swallowed up in the vague shadows of the passage. Suddenly it 
felt cold and dismal in the great room. 

" Non, ce n'esi pas gaie, la vie," he repeated ; " at least, not 

when 
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when we live too long. Well, let us make haste to amuse our- 
selves while we are young," 

Rapidly he cleaned up his palette, and put on another coat. 
Rose had promised to wait for him for dinner, he remembered, 
and there had even been talk of a ball in the Quartier. 

Virginie was patching an old skirt as he passed out by the 
little kitchen. It had turned much colder, and she had drawn up 
a chair near the stove. 

Gently, deferentially, he took her withered hand and kissed it. 

" Hommage a la maitresse de Jean Vaillant," he murmured 
gaily. " Has she any commission for her humble servant i " 

The old woman's eyes lit up. Outside, there was already some- 
thing of the cold serenity of evening in the still, primrose-coloured 
sky. The ring-doves were silent now, huddled together in their 
wicker cage, their beaks tucked beneath their wings. 

" If monsieur," she said humbly, " would give himself the 
trouble to bring me a small bottle of some cordial f Dame ! In 

the spring one feels chilly, M. Georges Yes, the old feel 

chilly injlhe spring," 



" Binnorie, O Binnorie 
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Two Sonnets from Petrarch 

Bjr Ridiard Gimett, LL.D., C.E 



W" 



I — Laura Weeping 

J hekz'er I shift my weaiy ^yta, to know 

If ancient charm hy new may be dispelled, 
They »ee but ber whom whilom they beheld, 

And urge rekindling fiies to deeper glow. 

Conjunction of sweet ruth and lovely woe 

Enthrals the gentle heart ; nor thus compelled 
The eye alone, but ear is captive held, 

Haunted by thrilling speech and sighings low. 

And Love and Truth afHrm with me that sight 
So exquisite as mine was seen of none 
By splendour of the day or starry light ; 

Nor plaint so musical e'er broke upon 

The ear of man ; or shower of drops so bright 
From eyes so fair e'er sparkled to the sun. 
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II — She should have Died Hereafter ! 

C7E had at length a tranquil port displayed 
To travailed soul, long vexed by toil and teen. 
In calm maturity, where naked seen 
Is Vice, and Virtue in fair garb arrayed. 
Bare to her eyes my heart should now be laid, 
Disquieted no more their peace serene — 
/ ^ O Death, what harvest of long years hath been 

Ruin by thee in one brief moment made ! 
The hour when unreproved I might invoke 

Her chaste ear's favour, and disburden there 
My breast of fond and ancient thought, drew nigh 
And she, perchance, considering as I spoke, 

Each bloomless face and cither's silvered hair, 
Some blessed word had uttered with a sigh. 
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EVEN now Bath glories in his legend, not \dly,\ioT he was the 
most fantastic animal that ever stepped upon her pavement. 
Were ever a statue given him (and indeed he is worthy of a 
grotesque in marble), it would be put in Pultency Street or the 
Circus. 1 know that the palm-trees of Antigua overshadowed 
his cradle, that there must be even now in Boulogne many who 
set eyes on him in the time of his less fatuous declension, that he 
died in London. But Mr. Coates (for of that Romeo 1 write) 
must be claimed by none of these places. Bath saw the laughable 
disaster of his debut, and so, in a manner, his whole life seems to 
belong to her, and the story of it to be a part of her annals, 

The Antiguan was already on the brink of middle-age when he 
first trod the English shore. But, for all his thirty-seven years, 
he had the heart of a youth, and, his purse being yet as heavy as 
his heart was light, the English sun seemed to shine gloriously 
about his path and gild the letters of introduction that he 
scattered everywhere. Also, he was a gentleman of amiable, 
nearly elegant mien, and something of a scholar. His father 
had been the most respectable resident Antigua could show, lo 
that little Robert, the future Romeo, had often sat at dessert with 
distinguished travellers through the Indies. But in the year 1807 

The Yellow Bool— Vol. IX. K old 
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old Mr, Coatu had died. As we raay read in Vol. lixviii 
The Gentleman's Magazine, " the Almighty, whom he alone feared, 
was pleased to take him from this life, after having sustained an 
untarnished reputation for seventy-three years," a passage which, 
though objectionable in its theology, gives the true story of 
Romeo's antecedents and disposes of the later calumnies that 
declared him the son of a tailor. Realising that he was oow a&l 
orphan, an orphan with not a few grey hairs, our hero had set a 
in quest of amusing adventure. 

For three months he took the waters of Bath, unobtrusively', 
like other well-bred visitors. His attendance was solicited for' 
all the most fashionable routs and at assemblies he sat always 
in the shade of some titled turban. In fact, Mr. Coates vtat, 
a great success. There was an air of most romantic mysteiyj 
that endeared his presence to all the damsels fluttering fans ia- 
the Pump Room. It set them vying for his conduct through the 
mazes of the Quadrille or of the Triumph and blushing at the 
sound of his name. Alas 1 their tremulous rivalry lasted not long. 
Soon they saw that Emma, sole daughter of Sir James Tylnej 
Long, that wealthy baronet, had cast a magic net about tlw 
warm Antiguan heart. In the wake of hex chair, by night and 
day, Mr. Coates was obsequious. When she cried that she would- 
not drink the water without some delicacy to banish the iron 
taste, it was he who stood by with a bos of vanilla -rusks. Whea 
he shaved his great moustachio, it was at her caprice. And hit 
devotion to Miss Emma was the more noted for that his own 
considerable riches were proof that it was true and single. He 
himself warned her, in some verses written for him by Enpl 
Boswell, against the crew of penniless admirers 
her: 
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" Lady, ah ! too bewitching Udy ! now beware 
Of artful men that fain would thee ensnare. 
Not for thy merit, but thy forttine'a sake. 
Give me your hand — your cash let venali take." 
Miss Emma was his first love. To understand his subsequent 
behaviour, let us remember that Cupid's shaft pierces most 
poignantly the breast of middle age. Not that Mr. Coates was 
laughed at in Bath for a love-a-lack-a-daisy. On the contrary, 
his mien, his manner, were as yet so studiously correct, his speech 
so reticent, that laughter had been unusually inept. The only 
strange taste evinced by him was his devotion to theatricals. He 
would hold forth, by the hour, upon the fine conception of such 
parts as Macbeth, Othello and, especially, Romeo. Many ladies 
and gentlemen were privileged to hear him recite, in this or that 
drawing-room, after supper. All testified to the real fire with 
which he inflamed the lines of love or hatred. His voice, his 
gesture, his scholarship, were all approved. A fine symphony of 
praise assured Mr. Coates that no suitor worthier than he had 
ever courted Thespis. The lust for the footlights' glare grew 
lurid in his mothish eye. What, after all, were these poor triumphs 
of the parlour ? It might be that contemptuous Emma, hearing 
the loud salvos of the gallery and boxes, would call him at length 
her lord. 

At this time there arrived at the York House Mr. Pryse 
Gordon, whose memoirs we know. Mr. Coates himself was 
staying at number •• Gay Street, but was in the habit of break- 
fasting daily at the York House, where he attracted Mr. Gordon's 
attention by " rehearsing passages from Shakespeare, with a tone 
and gesture extremely striking both to the eye and the ear." Mr. 
Gordon warmly complimented him and suggested that he should 
pve a public exposition of his art. The cheeks of the amateur 

flushed 
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flushed with pleasure. " I am ready and willing," he re 
play ' Romeo ' lo a Bath audience, if ihe manager will get up the 
play and give me a good ' Juliet ' ; my costume is superb and 
adorned with diamonds, but I have not the advantage of knowing 
the manager, Dimonds." Pleased by the stranger's ready wit, 
Mr. Gordon scribbled a note of introduction to Dimonda there 
and then. So soon as he had "discussed a brace of muffins and 
so many eggs," the new Romeo started for the playhouse, and that 
very day bills were posted to the effect that " a Gentleman of 
Fashion would make his first appearance on February 9 in 
a tSU of Shakespeare." All the lower boxes were immediatelj' 
secured by Lady Belmore and other lights of Bath, " Butlers and 
Abigails," it is said, " were commanded by their mistresses to take 
their stand in the centre of the pit and give Mr. Coates a capital, 
hearty clapping." Indeed, throughout the week that elapsed 
before the frtmiire, no pains were spared in assuring a gr* 
success. Miss Tylney Long showed some interest In i 
arrangements. Gossip spoke of her as a likely bride. 

The night came. Fashion, Virtue, and Intellect thronged t 
house. Nothing could have been more cordial than the temp 
of the gallery. All were eager to applaud the new Romec 
Presently, when the varlets of Verona had brawled, there s 
into the square — ^what f — a mountebank, a monstrosity. I 
died upon every lip. The house was thunderstruck, 
legs were in those scarlet pantaloons ? Whose face griniu 
over that bolster -cravat, and under that Charles II, wig j 
opera-hat f From whose shoulders hung that spangled, 
blue cloak ? Was this bedizened scarecrow the Amateur 
Fashion for sight of whom they had paid their shillings i 
length a voice from the gallery cried, " Good evening, 1 
Coates ! " and, as the Antiguan — for he it was — bowed low, ■ 
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theatre was filled with yells of merriment. Only the people in 
the boxes were stUl silent, staring coldly at the protege who 
had played them so odious a prank. Lady Belmore rose and 
called for her chariot. Her example was followed by several 
ladies of rank. The rest sal spellbound, and of their number was 
Miss Tylney Long, at whose rigid face many glasses were, of 
course, directed. Meanwhile the play proceeded. Those lines 
that were not drowned in laughter Mr. Coates spoke in the 
most foolish and extravagant manner. He cut little capers at odd 
moments. He laid his hand on his heart and bowed, now to this, 
now to that part of the house, always with a grin. In the 
balcony-scene he produced a snuff-box, and, after taking a 
pinch, offered it to the bewildered Juliet. Coming down to 
the footlights, he laid it on the cushion of the stage-box and 
begged the inmates to refresh themselves, and to "pass the 
golden trifle on." The performance, so obviously grotesque, 
was just the kind of thing to please the gods. The limp of 
Vulcan could not have called laughter so unquenchable from their 
lips. It is no trifle to set Englishmen laughing, but once you 
have done it, you can hardly slop them. Act after act of the 
beautiful love-play was performed without one sign of satiety 
from the seers of it. The laughter rather swelled in volume. 
Romeo died in so ludicrous a way that a cry of " encore " arose 
and the death was actually twice repeated. At the fall of the 
curtain there was prolonged applause. Mr. Coates came forward, 
and the good-humoured public pelted him with fragments of the 
benches. One splinter struck his right temple, inflicting a scar, of 
which Mr. Coates was, in his old age, not a little proud. Such is 
the traditional account of this curious debut. Mr. Pry^e Gordon, 
however, in his memoirs tells another tale. He professes to have 
seen nothing peculiar in Romeo's dress, save its display of fine 
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diamonds, and to have admired the whole iaterpretation. 
attitude of the audience he attributes to a hostile cabal. John 1 
and Huater H. Robiiisoo, in their memoir of Romeo Coata 
echo Mr. Prj-se Gordon's tale. They would have lioae well I 
weigh their authorities more accurately. 

I had often wondered at this discrepancy between document* 
and tradition. Last Spring, when 1 was in Bath for a few daj^ 
my mind brooded especially on the question. Indeed, Bath, with 
her faded memories, her tristesse, drive* one to reverie. Fashion 
no longer smiles from her windows nor dances in her sonshine, 
and in her deserted parks the invalids build up their constitutions. 
Now and again, as one of the frequent chairs glided past me, I 
wondered if its shadowy freight were the ghost of poor Romeo. 1 
felt sure that the traditional account of his debut was mainly correct. 
How could it, indeed, be false f Tradition is always a safer guide 
to truth than is the tale of one man. I might amuse myacU here, 
in Bath, by verifying my notion of the d^but or proving it false. 

One morning I was walking through a narrow street in the 
western quarter of Bath, and came to the window of a very little 
shop, which was full of dusty books, prints, and engravings. I 
spied in one corner of it the discoloured print of a queer, leaji 
figure, posturing in a garden. In one hand this figure held a 
snuS-box, in the other an opera-hat. Its sharp features and wide 
grin, flanked by luxuriant whisker?, looked strange under a 
Caroline vrig. Above it was a balcony and a lady in an attitude 
of surprise. Beneath it were these words, faindy lettered : 
BembasUs Coatei wooing the Peerless Capulet, that's 'nougb {that 
snuff) 1809. I coveted the print. I went into the shop. 

A very old man peered at me and asked my errand. I pointed 
to the print of Mr. Coates, which he gave me for a few shiUinga, _ 
chuckling at the pun upon the margin. 
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" Ah," he said, " they're forgetting him now, but he v 
figure, a fine sort of figure." 

" You saw him i " 

" No, no. I'm only seventy. But I've known those who saw 
him. My father had a pile of such prints." 

" Did your father see him i " I asked, as the old man furled my 
treasure and tied it with a piece of tape. 

" My father, sir, was a friend of Mr, Coates," he said. " He 
entertained him in Gay Street. Mr. Coates was my father's lodger 
all the months he was in Bath. A good tenant, too, Never 
eccentric under my father's roof — never eccentric." 

I begged the old bookseller to tell me more of Mr. Coates. It 
seemed that his father had been a citizen of some consequence and 
had owned a house in modbh Gay Street, where he let lodgings. 
Thither, by the advice of a friend, Mr. Coates had gone Bo Boon as 
he arrived in the town, and had stayed there down to the day after 
his debut, when he left for London. 

" My father often told me that Mr. Coates was crying bitterly 
when he settled the bill and got into his travelling-chaise. He'd 
come back from the playhouse the night before as cheerful as 
could be. He'd said he didn't mind what the public thought of 
his acting. But in the morning a letter was brought for him, 
and when he read it he seemed to go quite mad." 

" I wonder what was in the letter ! " I aiind. " Did your 
father never know who sent it f " 

" Ah," my greybeard rejoined, " that's the most curious thing. 
And it's a secret. I can't tell you." 

He was not as good as his word. I bribed him delicately with 
the purchase of more than one old book. Also, I think he wai 
flattered by my eager curiosity to learn his long-pent secret. He 
told me that the letter was brought to the house by one of the 

fooimtn 




footmen of Sir John Tylney Long, and that his father hi]ii5elf 
delivered it into the hands of Mr. Coaies. 

" When he had read it through, the poor gentleman tore it 
into many fragments and stood staring before htm, pale as a 
ghoit. ' I must not stay another hour in Bath,' he said. When 
he was gone, my father (God forgive him !) gathered up all the 
scraps of the letter and for a long time he tried to piece them 
together. But there were a great many of them, and my father 
was not a scholar, though he was affluent." 

" What became of the scraps f " I asked. " Did your father 
keep them ? " 

" Yes, be did. And I used to try, when I was younger, to 
make out something from them. But even I never seemed to 
get near it. I've never thrown them away, though. They're in 
a box." 

I got them for a piece of gold that I could ill spare — some 
score or so of shreds of yellow paper traversed with pale ink. The 
joy of the archscologist with an unknown papyrus, of the detective 
with a due, surged in me. Indeed, I was not sure whether I was 
engaged in private inquiry or in research ; so recent, so remote 
was the mystery, After two days' labour, 1 marshalled the elusive 
words. This is the text of them : 

Mb. CoATSS, Sib, 

They !sy Revenge is sweet. I am fortunate to find it is so. 
I have compelled you to be fat more a Fool than you made me at the 
flU-ehamfitTt of Lady B. & I, having accomplished my aim, am 
ready to forgive you now, as you implored me on the occasion of the 
fttt. But pray build no Hope that I, forgiving you, will once more 
regard you as my Suitor. For that cannot ever be. I decided you 
should show yourself a Fool before many people. But such FoUy does 
not commend your hand to mine. Therefore desist your irksome 
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attention &, if need be, begone from Bath, f ha«; puniihed you, k 
would save my eyes the trouble to turn away from your peraon. I pray 
that you regatd this epiitle a« privileged and private. 

E. T. L. 10 of Fel^uary. 

The letter lies before me, as I write. It is written throughout 
in 3 firm and very delicate Italian hand. Under the neat initials 
is drawn, instead of the ordinary flourish, an arrow, and the 
absence of any erasure in a letter of such moment suggests a 
calm, deliberate character and perhaps rough copies. 1 did not 
at the time suffer my fancy to linger over the tessilated document. 
I set to elucidating the reference to the feie-champetre. As I 
retraced my footsteps to the little book-shop, I wondered if I 
should find any excuse for the cruel faithlesstiess of Emma Tylncy 
Long. 

The bookseller was greatly excited when I told him I had 
recreated the letter. He was very eager to see it. I did not 
pander to his curiosity. He even offered to buy the article back 
at cost price. I asked him if he had ever heard, in his youth, of 
any scene that had passed between Miss Tylney Long and Mr. 
Coates at some fete champhre. The old man thought for some 
time, but he could not help me. Where then, I asked him, could 
I search old files of local newspapers i He told me that there 
were supposed to be many such files mouldering in the archives of 
the Town Hall. 

I secured access, without difficulty, to these files. A whole 
day I spent in searching the copies issued by this and that 
journal during the months that Romeo was in Bath. In the 
yellow pages of these forgotten prints I came upon many compli- 
mentary allusions to Mr. Coates : " The visitor welcomed (by all 
our aristocracy) from distant Ind," " the ubiquitous," " the charit- 
able 
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able riche." Of lus " forthcoming impersonation of Romeo and 
Juliet " there were constant puffs, quite in the modern manner. 
The accounts of his dihut all showed that Mr. Prysc Gordon's 
account of it was fabulous. In one paper there was a bitter attack 
on " Mr. Gordon, who was responsible for this insult to Thespian 
art, the gentry, and the people, (or he firet arranged the w!boU 
produclion " — an extract which makes it clear that this gentleman 

had a good motive for his version of the affair 

But I began to despair of ever learning what happened at the 
Jete-ckampitre- There were accounts of " a grand garden part/i 
whereto Ladj Belper, on March the twenty-eighth, invited a 
host of fashionable persons." The names of Mr. Coates and of 
" Sir James Tilney Long and his daughter " were duly recorded 
in the lists. But that was all. I turned at length to a tmy file, 
consisting of five copies only, Bladud'i Courier, Therein I found 
this paragraph, followed by some scurrilities which I will not 
quote ; 

"Mr. C**t*s, who will act Romeo (Wherejore art thou Ramto?) thi» 
coining week for tlie pleasure of his Jashienable eircU, incurred the 
contemptuous wrath of his Lady Fair at the Fete. It was a sad pity 
she entrusted him to hold her purse while she fed the gold-fishes. He 
was very proud of the honour tilt the gold fell from his hand among 
the gold-fishes. How appropriate was the misadventure ! But Miss 
Black Eyes, angry at her loss and her swain's clumsiness, cried : ' Jump 
into the pond, sir, and find my purse, instanttr ! * Several wags en- 
couraged her, and the ladies were of the opinion that her adorer should 
certainly dive for the treasure, ' Alas,' the fellow said, ' I cannot 
swim, Miss. But tell me how many guineas you carried and I will make 
them good to yourself.' There was a great deal of laughter at ihis en- 
counter, and the haughty damiet turned on her heel, nor did she vouchsafe 
another word to her eldtrly lover, 

"When 
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So the story c£ the dehut was complete ! Was ever a lady more 
inexorable, more ingenious, in her revenge f One can fancy the 
poor Antiguan going to the Baronet's house neit day with a 
bouquet of flowers and passionately abasing himself, craving her 
forgiveness. One can fancy the wounded vanity of the girl, her 
shame that people had mocked her for the disobedience of her 
suitor. Revenge, as her letter shows, became her one thought. 
She would strike him through his other love, the love of Thespis. 
" I have compelled you," she wrote afterwards, in her bitter 
triumph, " to be a greater Fool than you made me." She, then, 
it was that drove him to his public absurdity j she who insisted 
that he should never win her unless he sacrificed his dear longing 
for stage-laurels and actually pilloried himself upon the stage. The 
wig, the pantaloons, the snuff-box, the grin, were all conceived, I 
fancy, in her pitiless spite. It is possible that she did but say : 
" The more ridiculous you make yourself, the more hope for you." 
But I do not believe that Mr. Coates, a man of no humour, con- 
ceived the means himself. They were surely hers. 

It is terrible to think of the ambitious amateur in his bedroom, 
secretly practising hideous antics or gazing at his absurd apparel 
before a mirror. How loth must he have been to desecrate the 
lines he loved so dearly and had longed to declaim in all their 
beauty and their resonance ! And then, at the daily rehearsals, 
with how sad a smile must he have received the compliments of 
Mr. Dimonds on his fine performance, knowing how different it 
would all be " on the night ! " Nothing could have steeled him 
to the ordeal but his great love. He must have wavered, had 
not the exaltation of his love protected him. The jeers of the mob 
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must have been music in his heanng, his wounds love -symbols. 
Then came the girl's cruel contempt of his martrydom. 

Aphrodite, who has care of lovers, did not spare Miss Tylney 
Long. She made her love, a few months after, one who married 
her for her fortune and broke her heart. In years of misery the 
wayward girl worked out the penance of her unpardonable sin, 
dying, at length, in poverty and despair. Into the wounds of him 
who had so truly loved her was poured, after a space of fourteen 
years, the balsam of another love. On the 6lh of September 1823, 
at St. George's, Hanover Square, Mr. Coates was married to Mils 
Anne Robinson, who was a faithful and devoted wife to him till 
he died. 

Meanwhile, the rejected Romeo did not long repine. Two 
months after the tragedy at Bath, he was at Brighton, mingling 
with all the fashionable folk and giving admirable recitations at 
routs. He was seen every day on the Parade, attired in an extra- 
vagant manner, very different to that he had adopted in Bath. A 
pale-blue surtoui, tasselled Hossians, and a cocked hat were the 
most obvious items of his costume. He also affected a very 
curious tumbril, shaped like a shell and richly gilded. In this he 
used to drive around, every afternoon, amid the gapes of the popu- 
lace. It is evident that, once having tasted the fruit of notoriety, 
he was loth to fall back on simpler fare. He had become a prey 
to the love of absurd ostentation. A lively example of dandyism 
unrestrained by taste, he parodied in his person the foibles of Mr. 
Brummell and the King. His diamonds and his equipage and other 
follies became the gossip of every newspaper in England. Nor 
did a day pass without the publication of some little rigmarole 
from his pen. Wherever there was a vacant theatre — were it in 
Cheltenham, Birmingham, or any other town — he would engage 
it for his productions. One night he would play his favourite 
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part, Romeo, with reverence and ability. The next, he would 
repeat his first travesty in all its hideous harlequinade. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Coates, with his vile perform- 
ances, must be held responsible for the decline of dramatic art in 
England and the invasion of the amateur. The sight of such 
folly, strutting unabashed, spoilt the prestige of the theatre. To- 
day our stage is filled with tailors' dummy heroes, with heroinei 
who have real curls and can open and shut their eyes, and, at a 
pinch, say " mamma " and " papa." We must blame the Antiguan, 
I fear, for their existence. It was he — the rascal ! — who first 
spread that icena lacra fames. Some say that he was a schemer 
and impostor, feigning eccentricity for his private ends. They are 
quite wn'ong. Mr. Coates was a very good man. He never made 
a penny out of his performances ; he even lost many hundred 
pounds. Moreover, as his speeches before the curtain and his 
letters to the papers show, he took himself quite seriously. Only 
the insane take themselves quite seriously. 

It was the unVindness of his love that maddened him. But he 
lived to be the lightest -hearted of lunatics, and caused great 
amusement for many years. Whether we think of him in his 
relation to history or psychology, dandiacal or dramatic art, he is a 
salient, pathetic figure. That he is memorable for his defects, not 
for his qualities, I know. But Romeo, in the tragedy of his wild 
love and frail intellect, in the folly that stretched the corners of 
his " peculiar grin " and shone in his diamonds and was emblazoned 
upon his tumbril, is more suggestive than some sages. He was so 
fantastic an animal that Oblivion were indeed amiss. If no more, 
he was a great Fool. In any case, it would be fun to have seen 
him. 
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lkcM}»t j<jm enbde tmile had cntg^ 
M/ wuJ iu tanned trance of thonght — 
Vouf tw€<:t busbed speech I strove to hear, 
Vou teemed to ewa/ so strangely near . . . 
hun-Vbi/^n, waft it I yoo sought ? 

A fuor tMl maid, whose heart is yet 
Wni full of all the world's vain fret — 
riu' inouiiiful mufic of this Star — 
'riui ynu who have been born afar 
llr«ii only faiiiily — ^and forget. . . . 

^)UV, ^\\\\\ 'iimth thcfc sighing trees, 
\N \\\\%\\ U»r liko iiludow broideries 
nm«|«li ^u\M *lnimy loveliness. . • . 
\\> \\\\\ H »lu.*n\ \ I cdunot guess . . . 
» »»•»!.» \A\\\\ \m lull ol uwTjiicrics, . . . 
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By Joha Buchan 



" The Devil he sang, the Devil he pliyed 
High and fait and free. 
And thii was ever the long he made, 
Ai it was told to me, 

* Oh, I am the long of the air and the ground. 
And lord of the seasons' roll, 
And I will give you a hundred pound, 
If you will give me your soul.' " 

TV Ballad eJGrfy Wtathrr. 

THE cattle market of Inverforth is, as ail men know north of 
the Tweed, the greatest market of the kind in the land. 
For days in the late Autumn there is the lowing of oxen and the 
bleating of sheep among it! high wooden pens, and in the rickety 
sale-rings the loud clamour of auctioneers and the talk of farmers. 
In the open yard where are the drovers and the butchers, a race 
always ungodly and law -despising, there is such a Babel of cries 
and curses as might wake the Seven Sleepers. From twenty 
diSereni adjacent eating-houses comes the clatter of knives, where 
the country folk eat their dinner of beef and potatoes, with beer 
for sauce, and the collies grovel on the ground for Stray morsels. 
Hither come a hundred types of men from the Highland cateran 
The Yellow Book— Vol. IX. L with 
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wiih scarce a word of English, and the shentlcman-fartner of 
Inverness and Ross, to lowland graziers and city tradesmen, not to 
speak of blackguards of many nationalities and more profcisioiu. 
It was there I first met Duncan Stewart of Clachamharstan, in 
the Moor of Rannoch, and there I heard this story. He waa an 
old man when I knew him, grizzled and wind-beaten ; a prcs- 
perous man, too, with many herds like Jacob and much pasture. 
He had come down from the North with kyloes, and as he waited 
on the Englishmen with whom he had trysted, he sat with me 
through the long day and beguiled the time with many stories. 
He had been a drover in his youth, and had travelled on foot the 
length and breadth of Scotland ; and his memory went back hale 
and vigorous to times which are now all but historical. This tale 
I heard among many others as we sal on a pen amid the emell of 
beasts and the jabber of Gaelic : 

" When I was just turned of twenty-five I was a wild yonng lad 
as ever was heard of. I had taken to the droving for the love of 
a wild life, and a wild life I led. My father's hean would be 
broken long syne with my doings, and well for my mother that 
she was in her grave since I was six years old. I paid no heed lo 
the ministrations of godly Mr. Macdougall of the Isles, who bade 
me turn from the error of my way?, but went on my own evil 
course, making siller, for I was a braw lad at the work and a 
trusted, and knowing the inside of every public from the pier of 
Cromarty to the streets of York. I was a wild drinker, caring 
in my cups for neither God nor man, a great hand with the card*, 
and fond of the lassies past all telling. It makes me shameful 
this day to think on my evil life when I was twenty-tive. 

" Well, it chanced that in the back of the month of September' 
found myself in the city of Edinburgh with a flock of fifty shi 
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which I had bought as a veoture from a drunken bonnet -laird and 
was thinldng of selling somewhere wast the country. They were 
braw beasts, Leicester every one of them, well-fed and dirt-cheap 
at the price I gave. So it was with a light heart that I drove 
them out of the town by the Merchiston Road along by the face 
of the Pentlands. Two or three friends came with me, all like 
myself for folly, but maybe a little bit poorer. Indeed, I cared 
little for them, and they valued me only for the whisky which I 
gave them to diink my health in at the parting. They left me 
on the near side of CoUnton, and I went on my way alone. 

" Now, if you'll be remembering the road, you will mind that at 
the place called Kirk Newton, just afore the road begins to twine 
over the Big Muir and almost at the head of the Water 0' Leith, 
there is a verra fine public, indeed, it would be no lee to call it 
the best public between Embro' and Glesca. The good wife, 
Lucky Craik by name, was an old friend of mine, for many a good 
gill of her prandy have I bought ; so what would I be doing but 
just turning aside for refreshment f She met me at the door, verra 
pleased-like to sec me, and soon I had my legs aneath her table 
and a basin of toddy on the board before me. And whom did I 
find in the same place but my old comrade Toshie Maclean from 
the bacbide of Glen-Lyon. Toshie and I were acquaintances 
so old that it did not behoove us to be parting quick. Forbye 
the day was chill without ; and within the fire was grand and the 
crack of the best. 

"Then Toshie and I got on quarrelling about the price of 
Lachlan Tarawa's beasts that he sold at Falkirk ; and, the drink 
having aye a bad effect on my temper, I was for giving him the 
lie and coming off in a great rage. It was about six o'clock in 
the evening and an hour to niphifall, so Mistress Craik comes in 
to try and keep me. ' Losh, Duncan,' says she, 'yc'll never try 
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Carnwath, and there's nocht atwcen it and this but whaaps and 
heathery braes.' But when I am roused 1 will be more obstinate 
than ten mules, so I would be going, though I knew not under 
Heaven where I was going till. I was too full of good liquor and 
good meat to be much worth at thinking, so I got my sheep on 
the road an a big bottle in my pouch and set oS into the heather. 
I knew not what my purpose was, whether I thought to reach 
the shieling of Carnwath, or whether I expected some hoose of 
entertainment to spring up by the wayside. But my fool's miod 
was set on my purpose of getting some milcB furtlier in m^ 
journey ere the coming of darkness. 

" For some time I jogged happily on, with my sheep running 
well before me and my dogs trotting at my heelB. We left the 
trees behind and struck out on the broad grassy path which bands 
the moor like the waist-strap of a sword, it was most dreary and 
lonesome with never a house in view, only bogs and grey hillsides 
and ill-looking waters. It was stony, loo, and this more than 
aught else caused my Dutch courage to fail me, for I soon fell 
wearied, since much whisky is bad travelling fare, and began to 
curse my folly. Had my pride no kept me back, I would have 
returned to Lucky Craik's ; but I was like the devil for stiS- 
neckedness and thought of nothing but to push on. 

" I own that I was verra well tired and quite spiritless when I 
first saw the House. I had scarce been an hour on the way, and 
the light was not quite gone ; but still it was geyan dark, and the 
place sprang somewhat suddenly on my sight. For, Icx^ing a 
little to the left, I saw over a little strip of grass a big square 
dwelling with many outhouses, half farm and half pleasure -house. 
This, I thought, is the verra place I have been seeking and made sure, 
of Ending ; so whistling a gay tune, I drove my flock toward it, 
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"When I came to the gate of the court, I saw better of what 
sort was the building I had arrived at. There was a square yard 
with monstrous high walls, at the left of which was the main 
block of the house, and on the right what I took to be the byres 
and stables. The place looked ancient, and the stone in many 
places was crumbling away ; but the style was of yesterday and in 
no way differing from that of a hundred steadings in the land. 
There were some kind of arms above the gateway, and a bit of an 
iron stanchion ; and when I had my sheep inside of it, I saw that 
the court was all grown up with green grass. And what seemed 
queer in that dusky half-light was the want of sound. There 
was no neichering of horses, nor routing of kyc, nor clack of hem, 
but all as still as the top of Ben Cruachan. It was warm and 
pleasant, too, though the night was chill without. 

" 1 had no sooner entered the place than a row of shcep-pcns 
caught my eye, fixed against the wall in front. This I thought 
mighty convenient, so I made all haste to put my beasts into 
them ; and finding that there was a good supply of hay within, 1 
led them easy in my mind, and turned about to look for the door 
of the house. 

" To my wonder, when I found it, it was open wide to the wall ; 
so, being confident with much whisky, I never took thought to 
knock, but walked boldly in. There's some careless folk here, 
thinks I to myself, and 1 much misdoubt if the man knows aught 
about farming. He'll maybe just be a town's body taking the air 
on the muirs. 

" The place I entered upon was a hall, not like a muirland farm- 
house, but more fine than I had ever seen. It was laid with a 
verra fine carpet, all red and blue and gay colours, and in the 
corner in a fireplace a great fire crackled. There were chairs, too, 
and a walth of old rusty arms on the walls, and all manner of 
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wbigmaleeiics thai iolk think onumental. But oobod^ was 
there, lo I made for the itaircatc which wai at the hinher ude, 
and went op it stoatl}'. [ nude scarce any noise so ihickl}' was 
it carpeted, and I will own ii kind of terrified me to be walking 
in tDch a place. Bat when a man has drunk well he is troubled 
not ovennuckle with modcsiy or fear, so I e'en stepped out and 
soon came to a landing where was a door. 

" Now, thinb I, at last I have won to the habitable parts of 
the house ; »o laying my linger on the sneck I lifted it and 
entered. And there before me "as the finest room in all the world; 
indeed I abate not a jot of the phrase, for I cannot think of any- 
thing (uicr. It was hung with braw pictures and lined with big 
bookcases of oak well-filled with boob in fine bindings. The 
furnishing seemed carved by a skilled hand, and the cnshions and 
cnrtaiDS were soft velvet. But the best thing was the table, which 
was covered with a clean while cloth and set with alt kind of good 
meat and drink. The dishes were of silver and as blight as Loch 
Awe water in an April sun. £h, but it was a braw braw sight 
for a drover ! And there at the far end, with a great pottle of 
wine before him, sat the master. 

" He rose as I entered, and I saw him to be dressed in the [nnk 
of town fashion, a man of maybe fifiy years, but hale and well- 
looking, with a peaked beard and trimmed moustache and thick 
eyebrows. His eyes were slanted a thought, which is a thing I 
hate in any man, but his whole appearance was pleasing. 

" ' Mr. Stewart ? ' says he courteously, looking at me. ' Is it 
Mr. Duncan Stewart that I will be indebted to for the honour of 
this visit f ' 

" I stared ai him blankly, for how did he ken my name i 

"'That is my name,' 1 said, 'but who the tevil tell't yoa 
about it { ' 

"'Oh, 
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" ' Oh, my name is Stewart myself,' says he, ' and all Stewarts 
should be well acquaint.' 

" ' True,' said 1, ' though I don't mind your face before. But 
now I am here, I think you have a most gallant place, Mr. 
Stewart.' 

" ' Well enough. But how have you come to't I We've few 



" So I told him where I had come from, and where I was going, 
and why I was forwandered at this time of night among the 
muirs. He listened keenly, and when I had finished, he says 
verra friendly-like, 'Then you'll bide all night and take supper 
with me. It would never be doing to let one of the clan go away 
without breaking bread. Sit ye down, Mr. Duncan.' 

" I sat down gladly enough, though I owd that at first I did not 
half-like the whole business. There was something unchristian 
about the place, and for certain it was not seemly that the man's 
name should be the same as my own, and that he should be so well 
posted in my doings. But he seemed so well-disposed that my 
raisgi^-ings soon vanished. 

" So I seated myself at the table opposite my entertainer. There 
was a place laid ready for me, and beside the knife and fork a 
long horn-handled spoon. I had never seen a S[K>on so long and 
queer, and I asked the man what it meant. ' Oh,' says he, ' the 
broth in this house is very often hot, so we need a long spoon to 
sup it. It is a common enough thing, is it not f ' 

" I could answer nothing to this, though it did not seem to me 
sense, and I had an inkling of something I had heard about long 
spoons which I thought was not good ; but my wits were not 
clear, as i have told you already. A serving man brought me a 
great bowl of soup and set it before me. 1 had hardly plunged 
spoon intil it, when Mr. Stewart cries out from the other end : 

' Now, 





' Now, Mr. Duncan, I call you to witness that you sit down to 
supper of your own accord. I've an ill name in these puts b» 
compelling folk to take meat ^ith me when they diniu want it. 
But you'll bear me witness that you're wiUing.* 

" ' Yes, by God, I am that,' I said, for the savoury smell of the 
broth was rising to my nostrils. The other smiled at this as if 
well-pleased. 

" I have tasted many soups, but I swear there never was one like 
that. It was as if all the good things in the world were mixed 
thegcther — whisky and kale and shortbread and cocky-leeky aai 
honey and salmon. The taste of it was enough to make a body's 
heart loup with fair gratitude. The smelt of it was like the spicy 
winds of Arabia, that you read about in the Bible, and when yon 
had taken a spoonful you felt as happy as if you had sellt a hundred 
yowes at twice their reasonable worth. Oh, it was grand soup ! 

"'What Stewarts did you say you corned from,' I asked my 
entertainer. 

" ' Oh,' he says, ' I'm connected with them all, Athole Stewarts, 
Appin Stewarts, Rannoch Stewarts ; and a' I've a heap o' land 
thercaways,' 

" ' Whereabouts f ' says I, wondering. ' Is't at the Blai 
Athole, or along by Tumrael side, or wast the Loch o' Rannoch, 
or on the Muir, or in Mamore f ' 

" ' In all the places you name,' says he. 

" 'Got damn,' says I, 'then what for do you not bide there 
instead of in these slinking lawlands f ' 

"At this he laughed softly to himself. 'Why, for maybe the 
same reason as yoursel, Mr. Duncan. You know the proverb, 
" A' Stewarts are sib to the Deil." ' 

laughed loudly ; ' Oh, you've been a \vild one, too, have you t 
Then you're not worse than mysel. I ken the inside of every 
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public in the Cowgate and Cannongale, and there's not another 
drover on the road my match at fechting and drinking and dicing.' 
And I started on a long shameless catalogue of my misdeeds. Mr. 
Stewart meantime listened with a satisfied smirk on his face. 

"'Yes, I've heard tell of you, Mr. Duncan,' he says. 'But 
here's something more, and you'll doubtless be hungry.' 

" And now there was set on the table a round of beef garnished 
with pot-herbs, all most delicately fine to the taste. From a 
great cupboard were brought many bottles of wine, and in a 
massive silver bowl at the table's head were put whisky and lemons 
and sugar. I do not know well what i drank, but whatever it 
might be it was the best ever brewed. It made you scarce feel 
the earth round about you, and you were so happy you could 
■carcc keep from singing. I wad give much siller to this day for 
the receipt. 

" Now, the wine made me talk, and I began to boast of my own 
great qualities, the things I had done and the things I was going 
to do. I was a drover just now, but il was not long that I would 
be being a drover. I had bought a flock of my own, and would 
sell it for a hundred pounds, no less ; with that I would buy a 
bigger one till I had made money enough to stock a farm ; and 
then I would leave the road and spend my days in peace, seeing 
to my land and living in good company. Was not my father, I 
cried, own cousin, thrice removed, to the Macleans o' Duart, and 
my mother's uncle's wife a Rory of Balnacrory i And I am a 
scholar too, said I, for I was a matter of two years at Embro' 
College, and might have been roaring in the pulpit, if I hadna 
liked the drink and the lassies too well. 

" ' See,' said I, ' I will prove it to you ; ' and I rose from the 
table and went to one of the bookcases. There were all manner 
of boob, Latin and Greek, poets and philosophers, but tn the main, 
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divinity. For there 1 saw Richard Baxtei's ' Call to the Ua-I 
convened,' and Thomas Boston of Ettrick's ' Fourfold Staie,'n 
not to speak of the Sermans of half a hundred auld ministers, and 
the ' Hind let Loose,' and many books of the covenanting folk. 

" ' Faith,' I says, ' you've a fine collection, Mr. What's-your- 
namc,' for the wine had made me free in my talk. 'There U J 
many a minister and professor iu the Kirlc, I'll warrant, who hai 1 
a less godly library. I begin to suspect you of piety, sir.' " 

" ' Does it not behoove us,' he answered in an unctuous voice, 
' to mind the words of Holy Writ that evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners, and have an eye to our company \ These 
are all the company I have, except when some stranger such oftJ 
you honours me with a visit.' I 

" I had meantime been opening a book of plays, I think by the ' 
famous William Shakespeare, and I here proke into a loud laugh. 
' Ha, ha, Mr. Stewart,' I says, ' here's a sentence I've lighted on 
which is hard on you. Listen ! " The Devil can quote Scripture ■ 
to advantage." 

" The other laughed long. ' He who wrote that was a shiewdV 
man,' he said, ' but I'll warrant if you'll open another volum^l 
you'll find some quip 00 yourself,' 

" I did as I was bidden, and picked up a white-backed book, and ^ 
opening it at random, read : ' There be many who spend thdi 
days in evil and wine-bibbing, in lusting and cheating, who think 
to mend while yet there is time ; but the opportunity is to them 
for ever awanting, and they go down open-mouthed to the great 
fire.' 

"'Psa,' I cried, 'some wretched preaching book, I will have 
none of them. Good wine will be better than bad theology.* So , 
1 sat down once more at the table. 

"'You're a clever man, Mr. Duncan,' he says, 'and a well- J 
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read one. I commend your spirit in breaking away from the 
bands of the kirk and the college, though your father was so 
thrawn against you.' 

" ' Enough of that,' I said, ' though I don't know who telled 
you ; ' I was angry to hear my father spoken of, as though the 
grieving him was a thing to be proud of. 

" ' Oh, as you please,' he says ; ' I was just going to say that I 
commended your spirit in sticking the knife into the man in the 
Pleasaunce, the time you had to hide for a month about the backs 
o' Leith.' 

" ' How do you ken that,' I asked hotly, ' you've heard more 
about me than ought to be repeated, let me tell you.' 

" ' Don't be angry,' he said sweetly ; ' I like you well for these 
things, and you mind the lassie in At hole tharwas so fond of you. 
You treated her well, did you not f ' 

" I made no answer, being too much surprised at his knowledge 
of things which I thought none knew but myself. 

" ' Oh yes, Mr, Duncan. I could tell you what you were doing 
to-day, how you cheated Jock Gallowa out of six pounds, and sold 
a horse to the farmer of Haypath that was scarce fit to carry him 
home. And I know what you are meaning to do the morn at 
Glesca, and I wish you well of it.' 

" ' 1 think you must be the Devil,' I said blanldy. 

" ' The same, at your service,' said he, still smiling. 

" I looked at him in terror, and even as I looked I kenned by 
something in his eyes and the twitch of his lips that he was speak- 
ing the truth. 

" ' And what place is this, you . ■ . . ' 1 stammered. 

'"Call me Mr. S.,' he says gently, 'and enjoy your stay 
while you are here and don't concern yourself about the 
lawing.' 

"'The 
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" * The lawing ! ' I cried in attonishineni, ' and ia ihia a ho' 
oi public emertainmcat 1 ' 

" ' To be sure, else how is a poor man to live f ' 

*' ' Name it,' said I, ' and I will pay and be gone.' 

" ' Weil,' said he, ' I make it a habit to give a man his choice. 
In your case it will be your wealth or your chances hereafter, in 
plain English your flock or your ' 

" ' My immortal soul,' I gasped. 

" ' Your sool,' said Mr. S., bowing, ' though 1 think you call 
it by too ilaileriiig an adjective.' 

" ' You damned thief,' I roared, ' you would entice a man into 
your accursed house acid then strip him bare.' 

" ' Hold hard,' said he, ' don't let us spoil our good fe]low»lup 
by incivilities. And, mind you, I took you to witness to begin 
ivilh that you sal down of your own accord.' 

" ' So you did,' said I, and could say no more. 

"'Come, come,' he says, 'don't take it so bad. You may 
keep all your gear and yet part from here in safety. You've but 
to sign your name, which is no hard task to a college-bred man, 
and go on Uving as you live just now to the end. And let me tell 
you, Mr. Duncan Stewart, that you should take it as a great 
obligcmeni that 1 am willing to take your bit soul instead of fifty 
sheep. There's no many would value it so high.' 

" ' Maybe no, maybe do,' I said sadly, ' but it's all I hxTC. 
D'ye no see that if I gave it up, there would be no chance left of 
mending i And I'm sure I do not want your company to all 
eternity,' 

" * Faith, that's uncivil,' he says ; ' 1 was just about to say that 
we had had a very pleasant evening.' 

" I sat back in my chair very down-hearted. 1 must leave this 
place as poor as a kirk-moose, and begin again with little but the 
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clotbes on ray back. I was strongly tempted to sign the bit 
paper thing and have done with it all, but somehow I could not 
bring mpelf to do it. So at last i says to him ; 'Well, I've 
made up my mind. I'll give you my sheep, sorry though I be to 
lose them, and I hope I may never come near this place again as 
long as I live.' 

" ' On the contrary,' he said, ' I hope often to have the pleasure 
of your company. And seeing that yoa've paid well for your 
lodging, I hope you'll make the best of it. Don't be sparing on 
the drink.' 

" I looked hard at him for a second. ' You've an ill name, 
and an ill trade, but you're no a bad sort yoursel, and, do you ken, 
I like you.' 

" ' I'm much obliged to you for the character,' says he, * and 
I'll take your hand on't.' 

" So I filled up my glass and we set to, and such an evening I 
never mind of. Wc never got fou, but just in a fine good temper 
and very entertaining. The stories we telled and the jokes we 
cracked are still a kind of memory with me, though I could not 
come over one of them. And then, when I got sleepy, I was 
shown to the brawest bedroom, all hung with pictures and looking- 
glasses, and with bed-clothes of the finest linen and a coverlet of 
silk. I bade Mr. S. good-night, and my head was scarce on the 
pillow ere I was sound asleep. 



" When I awoke the sun was just newly risen, and the frost of a 
September morning was on my clothes. I was lying among 
green braes with nothing near me but crying whaups and heathery 
hills, and my two dogs running round about and howling as they 
were mad." 
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BORLASE AND CoMPANY did HOt aspire, lite certain other 
drapers in the Souihcrn Suburbs, to be universal providers. 
Neither did they seek, otherwise than passively, to rival these 
powerful neighbours in the esteem of villadom and the superior 
order of suburban society. The wares that changed hands across 
Borlase's many counters were modestly content to assimilate, at a 
respectful interval, those eiamples of last year's mode which found 
their way to the more ambitious emporia, where they were 
cjchibiied to the wives and daughters of retired tradesmen and 
hcad-derks, as Parisian innovations, almost sinfully novel. The raw 
material of feminine adornment was what Borlase and Company 
dealt in, uncostly chiffons and faced ribbons, which with the Penny 
Drtssmaker and the Amateur Bonnet Journal to aid, produced under 
deft hands a sort of jerry-built finery, whose characteristic a 
sensitive instinct might divine, in a sympathetic glance, from the 
"groves" of dingy two-storeyed houses, which sent forth their 
hundreds a-Saturdays to Borlase's shop. The possibilities latent 
in shoddy {or debris of old cloth) and of cotton warps in a fabric 
guaranteed " all wool," and so demoiutraied to onconfiding 
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customers, on a triumphant withdrawal of weft by Mr. Borlase, 
had been deeply explored by the mercers who supplied him ; 

for the acts of Parliament which forbid adulteration do not 
apply to wares otherwise than edible, and the later statute against 
fraudulent misdescription is beneficently evasible, as having no 
particular officer to set it in motion. Thus, " full-fashioned " 
stockings, owing their form to judicious blocking after manufac- 
ture, and double-width calicoes at four pence three farthings, 
which yield on agitation a rich dressing of clay-like powder, 
are quite securely vendible, without danger to the repute of the | 
retailer as a pillar of society and a local vestryman. 

Since you cannot be a vestryman and a guardian of the poor, - 
even in the suburbs, for nothing, it is to be gathered that Mr. 
Borlase — the sole constituent of Borlase and Company — went not 
unrewarded, even in this world's corruptible profit, for the benefits 
which he bestowed on society. It was his pride to be referred to 
as the cheapest draper in the neighbourhood. You could purchase 
at his shop, on astonishingly economical terms, goods which only 
a very acute and highly trained perception could distinguish at 
sight from others, which, in less favoured markets, were priced at 
twice those rates, an advantage secured by the frequent confer- 
ences of Borlase and Company with hungry looking German 
wholesalers in Jewin Street and other recondite thoroughfares of 
the E.C. district. 

The purchasing capacity in the individual, among Mr. Borlase') 
clientage, being small, it follows that the number of his t 
actions, to be lucrative, must be also large. Hence the sixty-odd 
" young people " (" who," as a local paper worded it, " constituted 
the -personnel of Messrs. Borlase and Co's staff ") had all their work 
cut out for them on a Saturday night. But practice, and the 
consciousness that lapse or eiroi entailed fines not convenieotly 

sparer'' 
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spared from scanty wages, soon taught new-comers the art of 
managing two customers at a time, and four on Saturday. Thus 
the crowded shop full of buyers was kept pretty constantly on the 
move, even at the busiest of times. Lest any should go empty 
away, Borlase and Company in person — pompous, full-fed, and 
evaporating venality at every pore — mingled with his patrons near 
the exit ; and woe to the shop girl who had failed to cajole her 
customer ! This duty of shop-walking Mr. Borlase divided at 
busy times with a lean man, grey-headed and stooping at the 
shoulders, who rubbed lank hands together when addressed by a 
customer (he never ventured to accost one, in the Borlasian 
manner) and was summoned quickly from counter to counter to 
" sign." From Monday to Friday he docketed invoices, checked 
sales-books, and drudged through the other routine of account- 
keeping, day by day ; on Saturday, from two o'clock onward, be 
relieved his proprietor of the duty of initialling bills, so that the 
latter might stand guard at the door. He picked up the arrears of 
his afternoon work after the shop closed at eleven-thirty. 

Alone, of all Borlase and Company's people, he slept at home, 
living at a house in Denmark Street, near the back of the shop. 
He had grown to the lean, grey pantaloon he was, in Borlase and 
Company's service, and rising to a proud stipend of two pounds a 
week, had taken to his arms the faded little wife who had waited 
for him. Hb position was deemed one of the plums of the 
establishment. 

On an afternoon, early in January, the eyes of this John Hunt 
strayed often to the dock. Not that he longed for tea-time : had 
it not been Saturday he might have wished for five o'clock to come 
round, but on Saturdays he was not allowed to go home, but shared 
the bounty of Borlase and Company with the twenty-four young 
men and twenty-nine "young persons" of the counters. He 
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y well thai to-day there could be no hurried home-going ; 
and however he might weary to assure himself that all was well in 
the shabby little six-roomed house, where the shabby little wife 
was moving about her work, not quite so actively as usual, he must 
await, with what patieucc he might, the end of the day's work. 
And having an occasion for anxiety, he found the hours, busy as 
they were, long in passing. There was a little more work during 
the half hour which the assistants divided among them, in thirds, 
for tea. Customers were many, and with the best will in the 
world to keep them in hand, the men and girls had to bear 
frequent complaints from impatient buyers, and Hunt, hurrying at 
the call of " sign " — he had no other name in the shop — vr»t 
summoned hither and thither to stay the departure of patrons who 
" really couldn't wait about any longer." To suffer a customer to 
go away unsnpplicd was the cardinal sin at Borlase's : " getting 
the swop " the young people called it. The rule of the place 
required that, on this emergency threatening, Mr. Borlase, or the 
temporary shop walker, must be called in. Three " swops " 
involved " the sack " ; every one knew that : and it is wonderful 
what patience that knowledge imparted to the assistants at the 
various counten. 

The grand rush of the week, however, came after tea on 
Saturdajr evening, when the shop grew hot and gassy even in 
January, and a vague odour of damp umbrellas pervaded erery- 
thing. Custcimets waited, row upon row. It was not easy to 
move among them : and to keep tbcm good homoared featured 
endless resource and tact. The day's meridian was at nine o'clock. 
After that, the tide of purchasers wonld slacken, by degrees, until 
closing time. The night was indcmeni, but a; the critical 
opportunity of Sunday moniing dupd would soon be at hand, the 
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shop-window was dull with drops. By some oversight, the grating 
overhead had not been opened on this side to let the steam out. 
Every one in the shop was damp, cross, and sticky at the fingers. 



A stout inhabitant entered 
specting the entire stock of bonnt 
times on this or that : a dozen t! 
reflection that each colour of the : 
style." No, nothing would do. 
that was all ; if the young lady hadn't got 
was no use of the young lady for to try for 



and spent a happy hour in- 
ribbons. She decided a dozen 
les she altered her mind, at the 
lar spectrum failed to suit " her 
She must go somewhere else, 
'hat she wanted, it 
put her off with 



something else. It was all very well, she added, to say they had 
shown her everything. If it was too much trouble 10 get it down 
(here the rotund lady raised her voice), why, better say so at 
once. 

" Sign ! " said the shop girl, wearily. 

" What is it. Miss I " 

" Lady wishes for a dark 'eliotrope ribbon, shot with cerise." 
(Such atrocities were common at Bortase's.) 

" Well, haven't you shown the lady i " 

" We haven't the width." Hunt vainly endeavoured to •till 
the rising storm : the customer was inexorable. No, she would 
go ; it was quite plain they didn't mean to serve her ; she Had 
been kept waiting 

" Very sorry we cannot suit you, Madam, now ; but we shall 
be having some new ribbons in on Monday," The outraged 
dame departed. 

At the door she encountered the swift eye of Borlase and Com- 
pany, which at once detected something wrong. No, she was 

tut suited. Mr. Borlase was quite sure if No, they had 

admitted they hadn't got it ; it was no good wasting any more of 
her time. She would just be ofi. 

" May 
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" May I ask who said that we were out of stock ? " Mr, Borlaac 
aaked. The tone was suave, but the look dangerous. 

" The young person at the counter said so ; so did that shabby- 
looking man that signs the bills," he was answered. Mr. Borlase 
looked more dangerous still. 

By this time the shatters were being put up by the junior 
assistants, the cellars of their black coats turned up to keep o£F a 
little of the fine rain. Only the side door remained open, and a 
man stood by it to let the customers out, one by one. Hunt had 
slipped oS to his desk and was already rapidly adding up counter- 
foils, before the lights were put out in the shop. Mr. Borlase i 
rolled pompously into the little ofHce about this time, and began.] 
to pay the staS, who were waiting, in a long queue, to file past < 
him. He recited in the tone of a patron the pay of each assistant, 
as he shoved it through the little cash window, distracting Hunt's 
calculations horribly. 

The latter was working rapidly. It was not easy to keep his 
mind on the figures. He was tired and anxious ; as the time for 
going home came nearer, he grew even eicited. Finally, the last 
book was made up, and the grand total, verified by comparison 
vrith the till, happily " came out " right. Mr. Borlase, who had 
lit a cigar, laid it cautiously down, and checked the money. Then 
he gave Hunt his forty shillings, and the drudge, buttoning up his 
shabby frockcoat, prepared to go. This operation attracting Mr. 
Borlase's attention, recalled the words of the angry customer. He 
called Hunt back and survcj-cd him coldly. The coat was faded ] 
and shiny. It dragged in creases at the buttonholes, and the | 
buttons showed an edge of metal, where the cloth covering had 
worn out. The braid down the from was threadbare, and showed 
grey in places. Certainly hii shop-walker was inexcusably shabby. 

" How i) it that your coat is so unsightly. Hum i " Mr. Borlase 
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at length demanded, querulously. " It's a disgrace to my estab- 
lishment, and customers remark upon it. Just look to it that you 
make yourself presentable. I can't have a scarecrow walking my 
shop i it reflects upon me — Upon me, mind you ! " 

Hunt murmured something to the effect that the coat certainly 
was rather old ; but his master interrupted him impatiently. 
" Old," he said ; " of course it's old — much too old. If yon can't 
diesa yourself properly, I shall find some one who can. And, 
Hunt," he added, reminiscently, "another thing. I've once or 
twice noticed on week-days that you smell of tobacco — shag 
tobacco. That's another thing I must have mended. I can't 
have my customers disgusted by your filthy habits. Look to that 
also ; " and he turned away, leaving Hunt to shuffie off homeward 
under an inefficient umbrella. 



II 



Hunt paused on the doorstep of the little house in Denmark 
Street, and looked up, anriously, at the first-floor window. All 
dark — and, so far, so good. He opened the door noiselessly with 
a latch-key and listened. Everything was quiet. The Httlc wife 
had gone to bed then, and he made his way on tiptoe to the 
kitchen, lit a paraflin lamp, spread the discreditable coat wide open 
on two nails, that it might dry, and put on his slippers. A scratch- 
ing at the back door, mingled with faint whines, made him step 
quickly across the kitchen, to adnui a mongrel foi-terrier. 
" What, Joey ! " he cried, in the high-pitched voice which some 
men use to dogs and children — " What, Joey ! What the little 
bow-wow — didn't they let you in f " He sat down as the animal 
frisked around him, jumping at last into his lap, to lick his face, 

and 
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1 nuzzle its cold nose against his neck, while he pulled its ears 
caressingly and tried to look into the eager, welcoming eyes. To 
a man humbled, lonely, and as yet childless, the demonstrative 
admiration of the dog was precious : this one living thing, aad the 
tired woman upstairs, looked up to him, and he could not spare 
even the dog's homage. 

Presently he turned to the deal table — spotless, and scrubbed 
untU the harder fibres of the wood stood out in ridges where the 
softer parts had worn away. On one corner a piece of coarse 
tablecloth, oft darned, had been spread and turned over, to cover 
something that lay under it. He turned it back and began to eat 
his supper of bread and cheese, cutting off snips of rind to throw 
to the dog. sitting alert on its haunches with anticipatory wags. 
Supper finished. Hunt took his money, in a dirty canvas bag, from 
his pocket, and laid it out on the table. Seven shillings for the 
rent, three shillings to complete the guinea that was hoarding for 
a certain other purpose ; that left thirty shillings. Two shillings 
for his own pocket ; eighteen shillings, Mary's housekeeping 
money ; two shillings for the old mother who lived down in 
Caraberwell, to be near the workhouse, whence came a small 
weekly relief that helped to keep her. Eight shillings over : John 
thought he knew of a shop where a second-hand frodtcoat (his 
strict official costume as shop-walker) was offered for ten shillings, 
but might be compassed, with discretion, for eight. He gathered 
up the money, and locked %vistfuUy at the tin tobacco-boi on the 
dresser shelf. 

No ; it was empty, he remembered. He had not been able to 
save the threepence halfpenny this wc«k. Still— there might be 
a few grains of dust in it. He took down a blackened day pipe, 
ran his little finger round the btiwl. and shook the box tentatiT<Jy. 
Something rastled within; he pot his thumbnail to the lid. Half 
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an oance of shag screwed up in paper ! So the little wife had 
thought of him, and prepared this surprise. Dear girl. The old 
man's eyes moistened — he was an old man, though only forty by 
the calendar — as he unwrapped the tobacco, carefully shaldng 
particles of the dust from folds In the paper, and filled himself 
half a pipe. Then he smoked, fingering the dog's cars reflectively 
and mentally adding up afresh his scanty moneys. Certainly it 
was good that he should be able to put by the three shillings this 
Saturday : that guinea might be wanted, any day ; and after that 
there would be at least half-a-crown a week, and beer-money, 
needed for the charwoman who was to " do for " the missus and 
give an eye to the house, presently. 



UI 

When he blew out the lamp, and crept, slippers in hand, 
upstairs, he was shivering a little. He stood a moment out- 
side the bedroom door and lit a match for the candle, to avoid 
disturbing the sleeping wife. He undressed very quietly ; but 
the woman moved at some slight sound, and sat up at once on 
seeing him, smiling, and holding out her arms. He put them 
down very gently. 

" Careful, dearie," he said ; " careful, you know," and took her 
head in his arm. " How have you been f " 

" Oh, very bobbish. So you found the bit o' smoke i " — his 
breath being her informant. 

" Yes, dear. But you oughtn't to scrape " 

She put her hand over his mouth. " Hush," she said, " yon old 
stupid. I couldn't let you go without the only little bit of 
comfort. But look here," she added gravely ; "look what's come." 

She 
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She drew a folded buff paper from under the pillow. She had 
brought it upstairs in her hand, that the fight of it might not vex 
him before supper. It was a printed circular from the local 
police station, remarking that Mr. Hunt had taken out a license 
to keep one dog the year before, but had not renewed it this year 
at its expiration. If Mr. Hunt had now ceased to keep one dog, 
the circular politely concluded, this notice might be disregarded. 

He looked blank. Seven-and-siipencc for Joey. The little 
doggy never appeared in the light of an extravagance except at 
license-time ; he was an economical quadruped, subsisting oa the 
scraps, and such treasure -trove as he could pick up in the gtiitcr. 
But the notice meant good-bye to the frock-coat, for the present 
week at least ; and Hunt knew that it might be long enough 
before he had eight shillings in his pocket again. 

He brightened up, however, before the little woman had time 
to remark his depression. 

" All right," he said, cheerfully, *' I've got scren-and-six over, 
old girl. I'll go round to the post office and get the license, first 
thing on Monday morning." 

" You'd better let me get it ; you'll be late if you go yourself. 
1 can just as well pop round, in the morning." 

'• Oh, I don't like you to go out any more than you're obliged 
to. I'll start a little earlier. I dare say Miss King 'U be in the 
shop." 

The idea of discarding the dog never for an instant occtuxed 
to cither. 

la the morning— Sunday— John slipped early out of bed, lit 
the fire below stairs, and was at his wife's bedside with a cup 
of tea when she awoke. In the meantime, he had been to a near 
chemist's, where a painted tin plate proclaimed that medlcinea 
could be obtained on the Sabbath by ringing the bell, and pro- 
cored 
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cured a pconjfworth of ammonia — he called it " ahmonia " — ^from 
the grumbling apprentice. Then, laying the despised coat on the 
Idtchea lable, he had carefully brushed it, rubbed the pungent 
fluid into the cloth with a rag, and brushed yet again. After- 
wards, using the handle of a pen, he inked the thread-bare places 
and the frayed buttonholes, spread the condemned garment on a 
doihcs-line that the smell of the ammonia might evaporate, and 
stretched the sleeves and pulled the lappels, as well as he could, 
into better shape. This had been, in its time, a Sunday coat, 
purchased not secondhand but new, in some moment of temporary 
prosperity, though he had been obliged to depose it to every day 
wear long since, and had never replaced it. This half hour's wort 
would give it a fresh lease of life, he reflected, as he stepped back 
to contemplate the effect — if only the buttons didn't happen to 
catch Borlase and Company's eye. And later on, he would manage 
to get another. 



IV 



Monday morning was a slack time at Borlase's — a lime devoted 
to putting in order stock which had been disturbed on Saturday 
night, and which was allowed, perforce, to be put away hurriedly 
in the hey-day of harvest. Ribbons had to be re-rolled in their 
paper interlining, and neatly secured with tiny pins. Calicoes 
had to be refolded in tighter bales : hat trimmings and artificial 
flowers to be dusted with a sort of overgrown paint-brush, and 
laid carefully in their shiny black boxes. A general overhauling of 
wares, in short, had to be done, in the intervals of serving a few 
early callers, until, after dinner, the ladies of the suburb began to 
arrive, and the shop to assume its afternoon bustle. John checked 
invoices, entered up the bought ledger, and verified the charges of 
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city warehousemen for goods newly delivered, crossing the narrow 
deep shop to reach the warehouse behind in search of vzrioui 
consignments, which needed to be "passed" as correct and 
entered in the stock book, before being placed on the shelves for 
sale, Mr. Borlase was "signing" in the shop, as tuoal : 
this duty only dcToIved upon Hunt on the busy night of the 
seventh day. 

Presently he detected an error in a piece of dress stuff, and 
drew his principal, by the eye, into the corner where it lay. 

" Schweitzer and Bruno invoice this as three dozen and 6ve," 
he said, " It's marked five dozen and three on the cover.*' 

" Well, which is it i " 

" Five three, I should think, sir. The mistake's more likely 
to be in the bill than in the goods." 

" Well, take it out and measure it, can't you." 

"Very good, sir," Hunt replied. As he shufHed oflF, Mr. 
Borlase eyed his round shoulders and shining elbows with disappro- 
bation. In the afternoon light. Hunt looked shabbier than ever. 
Customers would get the idea that he was underpaid. This most, 
be looked to. 

In a little while Hunt sought the master's eye again. " Itli, 
five dozen and three, right enough," he said : " five three, good 
measure. Will you have it cut, or send for a corrected in- 
voice ? " 

Mr. Borlase glared. " Tou've nothing to do vrith the measm^" 
he said, sharply : " what's it to do with you ? All you've got to do 
is to see that it holds three dozen and five : stop there. I can't 
keep my books and Schweitzer's too. Mark it ' query over ' in 
the Stock Book. Haven't you got enough to fill your time with- 
out wasting it on other people's blunders as well as your own i 

" And, Hunt," he added, sternly, " what about that coat <4' 

youti 
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yours ? I told you on Saturday it wouldn't do. Why haven't you 
come in a better one f " 

" 1 haven't got a better one, sir," Hunt faltered. 

" You — haven't — got — a better one, sir," Borlase replied mock- 
ing him. " Then why the devil haven't you bought yourself a 
better one, sir f " 

Hunt answered that there hadn't been time : and besides, he 
had not the money. 

" You haven't the money f What do you mean by ' you haven't 
the money i ' Weren't you paid on Saturday f ' Yes you know ' — 
but yes, you don't know " — the temper of Borlase and Company 
rose, or was affected to rise, higher : " But yes, you don't know," 
said the outraged draper, " that you disgrace my shop." 

" I'm very sorry, sir : I shall try what I can do neit Saturday : 
but I have a good many expenses just now ; and I've had the dog 
license to pay this morning, and my wife " 

" Dog license f What do you want with dog licenses f What 
do you want with dogs f Put the brute in a bucket of water — 
that's the way to pay dog licenses ! Why — the coat's absolutely 
falling to pieces : look at the braid, look at the elbows." Mr. 
Borlase in his wrath, seized one of the lappets in his linger, and 
gave it a pull. The worn braid, accustomed to more lender usage, 
yielded and ripped a foot or more down the from, showing the 
frayed edges beneath. 

The situation was plainly impossible. On the one hand, Hunt 
could not be made to buy himself new clothes if he had no money. 
On the other, he was as plainly an eyesore in the present coat — 
and Mr. Borlase had by his own act destroyed it. He was a man 
of quick decisions. " Come with me," he said. " Mr. Petere 1 
Take the floor please," and he pushed Hunt by the elbow to the 
staircase which led to the upper storeys. 

The 
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The first floor was occupied by Mr. BorUsc and his familjr. 
At the end of a corridor was a wide hanging-cupboard, with slid- 
ing doors. Searching in this, Mr. Borlase found a long-discarded 
frock-coat of his own. "Put that on," he said sternly. "And 
don't let mc see you disgracing my shop any more. How many 
men do you think would take the coat ofi their own backs to 
clothe you f " 

Hunt broke into thanks : it is likely that thb simple fellow was 
actually grateful for the thing thus flung to him. He walked 
homeward buoyantly at tea time, full of excitement and eager to 
show this great acquisition to Mary. 

But something cliilled him as he opened the door. Mary would 
have been in the passage at the first sound of his latch-key, ordin- 
arily. The place was empty, now, and a strange hat hung on a 
walking-stick leaning against the casing of the parlour door. 

So the hour had come, and the guinea was wanted already ! He 
ran hnrriedly upstairs to the bedroom. The doctor pushed him 
from the door, and came out on the landing with him. " Yon can't 
come in, just yet," he said. 

" When was she ' taken ' f " John asked. 

"About two o'clock, I understand. The woman happened to 
be with her, and has just fetched me." 

" How long " 

" Oh, an hour more yet I expect. All veiy nicely : no cause 
for alarm, just keep quiet, and don't disturb her, there's a good 
fellow : it's all j-ou can do." 

He pushed the reluctant John to the stair -head and re-entered 
the bedroom with a quick movement. Hunt crept downstairs, 
and choked over his tea : ihcn rushed back to the shop. He had 
brought the old coat on his arm. and laid it carefully over the stair- 
railing. It could still be mended, and would do for house wear. 
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He made several mistakes that night : but as this concerned 
only hiimelf (who had to ferret out and rectify them) it had no 
other effect than to keep him a little later than nine o'clock before 
he could leave. He ran home, and arrived panting. The frowsy 
charwoman met him in the passage. 

" There, it's a good job you've come," she said. " She's been a- 
askin' for you. It's a boy. You can come up and speak to her, 
a minute, but you mustn't stop long. She's got to have her sleep. 
Then you can go and get me my beer. There isn't a drop in the 
'ouse." 

Mary only lifted her eyes when he pressed his lips to her damp 
brow. She did not speak. 

" Let me see him," he whispered. 

She turned back a corner of the quilt, where a shapeless face, 
inconceivably small, inconceivably red, lay on her arms. John 
stooped and kissed the scant, silky, black hair. The child threw 
up a tiny open hand, seizing the finger with which he touched it. 
A great emotion mastered and silenced him, and he stooped to kiss 
the baby finger-nails. Mary smiled again and closed her eyes. 



Hunt fared irregularly during the next few days. His work, as 
it happened, was rather heavy — heavier than usual — and the acci- 
dent saved him some anxious thoughts, for full hours are short 
hours. Every now and then, though, as he moved on some errand 
of his labour, came a new experience — the joy of sudden recollec- 
tion. There was a baby ! The remembrance gave him a fresh 
thrill of happiness each time that it recurred. An hour, each 
night, he sat alone with his wife in the bed-room, gazing silently 
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at the little head, just hidden by the flannel it was wrapped in. 
They dared not speak, lest the child should rouse — and indeed, 
Mary was hardly strong enough to talk yet, though she described 
herself, in a whisper, as ** getting on famous/' 

The charwoman departed early in each evening, now, and John 
slept, secretly, on the landing, that he might hear his wife's call, if 
she should need him in the night. He was supposed to lie on a 
couch in that mathematical-looking parlour, the use of which was 
so rigidly confined to Sunday afternoons : but this was a myth, 
loyally concealed by the charwoman, who was spared the trouble 
of a bed-making by the inscrutable whim of her patient's husband. 
He caught a severe cold in the process, which was not surprising. 

Mary's progress did not satisfy the doctor. Ten days showed 
little or no recovery of strength. He ordered beef tea, and John 
provided it. But no success attended this time-honoured prescrip- 
tion. Possibly it was not skilfully prepared : anyway the patient 
grew u-orse. On \\*ednesday at dinner time, John found the 
doaor ^-aiting for him. ** I don't like the loob of your wife, Mr. 
Hunt«" he $aid« bluntly. ^' She isn't picking up as fast as we 
shouKl wi$h. I should like her to have some beef essence — a 
small quantity^ cvcrv two hours/* 

** What. uVWs ? • asked John. 

** Ni\ n^\ lun Liebi^ : /,»\»vr«,*A not extract. It is a kind of 
jelly. You get it at the chemists : lot of nourishment in a small 
*|M\>r — ^vf rjr easily assimilated, rou know.*' 

J\^n didn> kiK^w. but he ne^tkcted his dinner and hurried to 
the slrujt stvow, ** Kittccu pence/* sjid the man at the counter ; 
and K^u*s heart sank at the smaUt%e» of the tin that w» handed 
hin\« On his ivtutn he met the lisuilord^ demanding the rent. 
rhit< nJK>Kir \«»its to the chemists it ooe and thz«epence» left ^i«»^ 
by 'l^huttsia^v nijhi. \utk an ctu^^> pvvkst ; aad tliere was 011I7 

enough 
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enough food in the house for the charwoman's meals next day. 
At noon on Friday he found the doctor in the house again. 

" She has had no beef to-day I find," said the man of science in 
reply to John's interrogative look. " And she is sinking, besides. 
She mu5i have a teaspoonful of brandy every two hours, as well as 
the essence ; if you can, give her a few grapes." He hurried off 
before John could recover his self-possession : for many shilling 
visits must be comprised in a day, by the small general practitioner 
who would make a living in Camberwell. 

John sat down on the stairs in blank misery. He had not a 
farthing ; and Mary was upstairs — perhaps — perhaps dying ! He 
leaned on the wall for support — being weak with hunger himself — 
and his hat fell o9. This reminded him that he was sitting on his 
coat tails, which would be creased, and he rose, unsteadily. The 
coat ! It was his only removable asset ; and Mary was dying. 
They had never used the pawnshop ; but the coat had been a good 
one, and would certainly fetch a loan — half a sovereign, perhaps, 
thought the inexperienced John. He went into the kitchen, took 
down his old coat from its nail, and with needle and cotton hastily 
repaired the torn binding. Then he ran to the pawnbrokers, 
whence he emerged, after an interval rich in contumely, with three 
shillings (less a penny for the ticket) extracted with difficulty from 
the scornful Hebrew in the little box. But two and elevenpence 
produced two tins of beef, half a quartern of brandy, and a half- 
penny roll ; the situation, for the moment, was saved. 

He was late at the shop and was rebuked for it. Mr. Borlase 
had been awaiting him, having an official appointment to keep. 
He had to meet his fellow Guardians and the Watch Committee. 
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A few hoon later, be was at home, in the bare kiichcn- 
chin resting oo one lund and his vacant glance fixed on the, 
window opposite. 

He had sai there an hour — his mind blank, save for the one di 

impression of misery. The detail of his trouble was absent from" 

hat thoQghls : only the dull, aching consequence of it remained. 

Mr. Borlase has paid the assistants as usual, checked the cash 
and receired the accounts in silence. But when ibe shop wa*.; 
empty and dark he had turned upon Hunt in fury. 

"What the devil do you mean, by turning up on a Saturds] 
again, in those scarecrow clothes f " he had asked. " Eh i Whal 
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the hell do yoa mean by it f Didn't I take my coat off my own 
back to give you, eh ? And you, you ungrateful hound, you come 
to me that figure, to disgrace me ! What do you mean by it ? 
Where's my coat f " 

" I'm very sorry, sir, I shall have it " 

" Where's my coat, I ask you f " 

" If you'll let me explain, sir, I you see my wife " 

" Where's my coat f " 

" I was about to explain, sir. I " 

" Where's my coat i " 

" I — I've put it away sir : I have pledged it." 

Mr. Borlasc staggered. 

" You pledged it ! You pledged my coat ! You " 

" My wife was dying, sir : and I had to get " 

" You pledged my coat ! The coat I gave yoo ! . . . Not a 
word ! Not a word ! You have stolen my coat. That is what 
it amounts to. I've a great mind to give you into custody. It's 
a gross breach of confidence. A great many men viouli have 
given you into custody before this, Well, well ! So it has come 
to this ! Very well, Mr, Blasted Hum. You have pawned my 
property ; well, this is the end. You can take a week's notice, 
and go : go, you THIEF ! " It was with difficulty that the 
angry Borlase abstained from physical assault. 

Hunt had slunk away, the disgraceful epithet burning in his 
ears. But the scene, that he had lived over again and again in 
the interval, was almost forgotten now. In a week he would be 
out of work. In a week, Mary must starve ; this was the one 
dull agony that obscured all other consciousness. A leaking 
gutter-spout outside dripped — dop — dop — dop — on the stones ; 
the recurrent sound impressed itself dully on his brain. Even the 
questions : " How can I tell her \ How long can I keep it from 
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her ? " had passed away. His mind was empty of thought — ^it 
could only ache. 

The dog crept up to him and licked his hand. He started up. 
Yes ! In two weeb' time they would be parted ; they would 
have to go into the workhouse. 

And Mr. Borlase was a Guardian of the Poor. 
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230 A Ballad of Victory 

Around her all the people came. 
Drawn by the magic of her speech. 

To learn the music of her name. 
And whose the country she would reach. 



She looked upon them, as she stood. 
Until her eyes were full of tears, 

She said ** My way is fair and good. 
And good my service to the years." 

When for her beauty men besought * 
To ease the sadness at her heart. 

She murmured '* You can give me nought 
But space to rest, ere I depart.^ 



»> 



When for her tender healing ways. 
The women begged her love again. 

She answered ** In these bounteous days 
I may not let my love remain." 

And when the children touched her hair, 
And put their hands about her face. 

She sighed ** There is so much to share, 
I well might bide a Httle space." 

But ere the shadows longer grew. 
Or up the sky the evening stole. 

She took the lonely way she knew, 
And journeyed onward to her goal. 



I -■ 
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Four Prose Fancies 



hy Richard Le GaUienne 



I— The Answer of the Rose 

THE Sphinx and I sat in oui little bos at Romeo and Juliet. It 
was the first time she had seen that fairy-tale of passion upon 
the stage. I had seen it played once before — in Paradise. There- 
fore, I rather trembled to see it again in an earthly play-house, 
and as much a« possible kept my eyes from the stage. All I 
knew of the performance — but how much was that ! — was two 
lovely voices making love like angels ; and when there were no 
words, the music told me what was going on. Love speaks so 
many languages. 

One might aa well look. It was as clear as moonlight to the 
tragic eye within the heart. The Sphinx was gazing on it all 
with those eyes that will never grow old, neither for years nor 
tears ; but though I seemed to be seeing nothing but an adver- 
tisement of Padcrewski pianos on the programme, I saw it — O 
didn't I see it i — all. The house had grown dark, and the music 
low and passionate, and for a moment no one was speaking. 
Only, deep in the thickets of my heart, there sang a tragic night- 
ingale that, happily, only I could hear ; and 1 said to myself, 
" Now the young fool it climbing the orchard wall ! Yes, there 
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go Benvolio and Mercutio calling him ; and n-iw — ' he jetta M 
scars who never felt a wound ' — the other young fool b coming 
out on the balcony. God help them both ! They have no eyes — 
no eyes — or surely they would see the shadow that sings ' Love ! 
Love ! Love ! ' like a fountain in the moonlight, and then shrinks 
away to chuckle ' Death ! Death ! Death ! ' in the darkness ! " 

But, soft, what hght from yonder window breab ! 

The Sphinx turned to me for sympathy — this time it was ihc 
soul of Shakespeare in her eyea. 

" Yes ! " 1 whispered ; " it is the Opening of the Eternal 
Rose, sung by the Eternal Nightingale 1 " 

She pressed my hand approvingly ; and while the lovely voices 
made their heavenly love, I slipped out my silver -bound pocket- 
book of ivory, and pressed within it the rose which had jnst fallen 
from my Ups. 

The worst of a great play is that one is so dnil between the 
acts. Wit is sacrilege, and sentiment is baihoe. Not another 
rose fell from my lips during the performance, though that I 
minded little, as I was the more able to count the pearb that fell 
from the Sphinx's eyes. 

It took quite half a bottle of champagne to pull U9 Up to our 
usual spirits, as we sat at supper at a window where we could tee 
London spread out beneath us like a huge black velvet fiower, 
dotted with fiery embroideries, sudden flaring stamens, and rows 
of ant -like fireflies moving in slow zig-zag processions along and 
across its petals. 

" How strange it seems," said the Sphinx, " to think that for 
every two of those moving double-lights, which we know to be 
the eyes of hansoms, but which seem up here nothing but gold 
dots in a very barbaric pattern of black and gold, there are two 
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btng with the joy of life, and dreaming, heaven knows, what 
dreams ! " 

" Yes," I rejoined ; " and to them I'm afraid we are even more 
impersonal. From their little Piccadilly coracles our watch-tower 
in the skies is merely a radiant facade of glowing windows, and 
no one of all who glide by realises chat the spirited illumination is 
every bit due to your eyes. You have but to close them, and 
every one will be asking what has gone wrong with the electric 
lig^t." 

A little nonsense is a great healer of the heart, and by means of 
such nonsense as this we grew merry again. And anon we grew 
sentimental and poetic, but — thank heaven ! we were no longer 
tragic. 

Presently I had news for the Sphinx. " The rose-tree that 
grows in the garden of my mind," 1 said, " desires to blossom." 

" May it blossom indeed," she replied ; " for it has been flower- 
less all this long evening ; and bring me a rose fresh with all the 
dews of inspiration — no florist's flower, wired and artificiaUy 
scented, no bloom of yesterday's hard-driven brains." 

"I was only thinking," I said, "d fro-poi of nightingales and 
roses, that though all the world has heard the song of the night- 
ingale to the rose, only the nightingale has heard the answer of 
the rose. You know what I mean ? " 

" Know what you mean i Of course that's always easy 
enough," retorted the Sphinx, who knows well how to be hard 
on mc, 

" I'm so glad," I ventured to thrust back ; " for lucidity is the 
first success of expression : to make others see clearly what we 
ourselves are struggling to sec, believe with all their hearts what 
we are just daring to hope, is — well, the rehgion of a literary 
man I" 

"Yes! 
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" Y« ! it's a pretty idea," said ihe Sphinx, once more pressing 
the rose of my thought to her brain ; " and indeed it's more than 
pretty . . . ." 
" Thank you ! " I said humbly. 

" Yes, it's true — and many a humble little rose will llunk yon 
for it. For, your nightingale is a self -advertising bird. He never 
sings a song without an eye on the critics, sitting up there in their 
stalls among the stars. He never, or seldom, sings a song for 
pure love, just because he must sing it or die. Indeed, he has 3 
great fear of death, unless — you will guarantee him immortality. 
But the rose, the trusting little earth-born rose, that must stay 
all her life rooted in one spot till some nightingale comes to 
choose her^ome nightingale whose song maybe has been inspired 
and perfected by a hundred other roses, which are at the moment 
pot-pourri — ah, the shy bosom-song of the rose . ■ ." 
Here the Sphini paused, and added abruptly : 
" Well — there is no nightingale worthy to hear it ! " 
" It is true," I agreed, " O trusting, little earth-born rose ! " 
" Do you know why the rose has thorns f " suddenly asked the 
Sphinx. Of course I knew ; but I always respect a joke, particu- 
larly when it b but half-born — humourists always prefer to deliver 
themselves — so I shook my head. 

" To keep off the nightingales, of course," said the Sphinx, the 
tone of her voice holding in mocking solution the words 
" Donkey " and " Stupid,"— which 1 recognised and meekly bore. 
"What an excellent idea ! " I said. " I never thought of it 
before. But don't you ihink it's a little unkind ? For, after all, if 
there were no nightingales, one shouldn't hear so much about the 
rose ; and there is always the danger that if the rose continues too 
painfully thorny, the nightingale may go off and seek, say, 3 more 
accommodating lily." 

" I have 
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out through my hillside wiadow. The black ridge on the other 
side of the valley stood a grim wall of burnt heather against the 
sky — which sky, like the bullets in the nursery rhyme, was made 
unmistakably of lead ; a close rain was falling methodically, and, 
generally speaking, the world looked like a soaked mackintosh. It 
wasn't much like the gay arrival of spring, and grimly I mused on 
the advantages of life in town. 

Certainly, it did seem hard, 1 reflected, that town should be 
ahead of us even in such a country matter as spring. Flower- 
baskets indeed ! Why, we haven't as much as a daisy for miles 
around. It is true that on the terrace there the crocuses blaze 
like a. street on fire, that the primroses thicken into clumps, 
lying among their green leaves like pounds of country butter ; 
it is true that the blue cones of the little grape hyacinth are 
there, quaintly formal as a child's toy-Sowers ; yes ! and the 
big Dutch hyacinths are already shamelessly enceinte with their 
buxom waxen blooms, so fat and fragrant — (One is already delivered 
of a fine blossom. Well, that is a fine baby, to be sure ! say the 
other hyacinths, with babes no less bonny under their own green 
aprons — all waiting for the doctor sun). Then among the blue- 
green blades of the narcissus, here and there you see a stem topped 
with a creamish chrysalis-like envelope, from which will soon 
emerge a beautiful eye, rayed round with white wings, looking as 
though it were meant to fly, but remaining rooted — a butterfly on 
a stalk ; while all the beds are crowded with indeterminate beak 
and blade, pushing and elbowing each other for a look at the sun, 
which, however, sulkily declines to look at them. It is true there 
is spring on the terrace, but even so it is spring imported from the 
town — spring bought in Holborn, spring delivered free by parcel 
post ; for where would the terrace have been but for the city 
■cedsman — that mafrician who sends you strangely spotted beans 
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and mysterious bulbs in shrivelled cerements, weird little flower- 
mummies that suggest centuries of forgotten aileace in painted 
Egyptian tombs. This strange and shrivelled thing can suidf 
never live again, we say, as we hold it in our hands, seeing not the 
glowing circles of colour, tiny rings of Saturn, packed so carefully 
inside this flower-egg, the folds of green and silver silk wouiul 
round and round the precious life within. 

But, of course, this is all the seedsman 's ctuming, and no credit to 
Nature ; and I repeat that were it not for railways and the parcel 
post — goodness knows whether we shotdd ever get any spring at 
all in the country I Think of the dayt when it had to travel down 
by Etagc-coach. For, left to herself, what b the best Nature caa 
do for you with March well on the way i Personally, I find the 
face of the country practically tmchangcd. It is, to all intents acd 
purposes, the same as it has been for the last three or four tnontlM 
— a grim, as unadorned, as bleak, as draughty, and generally M 
comfortless as ever. There bn't a Bower to be seen, hardly i 
turd worth listening to, not a tree that is not winter -naked, and 
not a chair to ut down upon, li you want flowers on your waUf 
jx>ix must bring them with yon ; tongs, you must take a poeC 
under your arm ; and if you want to rest, lean laboriously on your 
stick— or take yoar chance of rheamatism. 

Of coonc your spccialittt, jvat botuuns, your nature detectives, 
will tdl ]FOU otherwise. TlkeyluTcnii|»ised a violet in the act of 
Uononing; after long Mdemtcddutc hare discovered a dump _ 
: butterfly, be 
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like plum-bloom, over certain copses in tlie valley ; by taking 
ihooght, I have observed the long horizontal arms of the beech 
growing spurred with little forked branches of spear -shaped buds, 
and I see little green nipples pushing out through the wolf -coloured 
rind of the dwarf fir-trees. Spring Is arming in secret to attack 
the winter — that is sure enough, but spring in secret is no spring 
for me. I want to sec her marching gaily with green pennons, 
and flasluDg sun-blades, and a good band. 

I want butterflies as they have them at the Lyceum — " butter- 
flies all white," " butterflies all blue," " butterflies of gold," and I 
should particularly fancy " butterflies all black." But there, again, 
you see, — you must go to town, within hearing of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell's vaix d^or. I want the meadows thickly inlaid with 
buttercups and d.iisies ; 1 want the trees thick with green leaves, 
the sky all larks and sunshine ; I want hawthorn and wild roses — 
both at once ; I want some go, some colour, some warmth in 
the world. O where are the pipes of Pan f 

The pipes of Pan are in town, playing at street corners and in 
the centres of crowded circuses, piled high with flower-baskets 
blazing with refidgent flowery masses of white and gold. Here 
are the flowers you can only buy in town ; simple flowers enough, 
but only to be had in town. Here are fragrant banks of violets 
every few yards, conflagrations of daffodils at every crossing, and 
nardesus in scented starry garlands for your hair. 

You wander through the Strand, or along Regent Street, as 
through the meadoivs of Enna — sweet scents, sweet sounds, sweet 
shapes, ate all about you ; the town -butter flies, white, blue, and 
gold, " wheel and shine " and flutter from shop to shop, suddenly 
resurgent from their winter wardrobes as from a chrysalis ; bright 
eyes flash and flirt along the merry, jostling street, while the sun 
potirs out his golden wine overhead, splashing it about from gilded 
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domes and bright -faced windows — and ever are the voices at t 
corners and the crossings calliag out the sweet flower-names c 
the spring ! 

But here in the country it is still all rain and iron. I am tireJ 
of waiting for this slow-moving provincial spring. Let u 
town to meet the spring — for : 

"They've taken al! the spring from the country to the town — 
Like the butter and the eggs and the milk from the cow ; 
And if you want a primrose, you write to Loodon now. 
And if you need a nightingale, well — Wliitcley sends it down." 



Ill — About the Securities 

WHEN I say that my friend Matthew lay dying, I want you H 
far aa possible to dissociate the statement from any conven- 
tional, and certainly from any pictorial, conceptions of death which 
you may have acquired. Death sometimes shD\\-3 himself one of 
those impersonal artists who conceal their art, and, unless you had 
been told, you could hardly have guessed that Matthew was dying, 
dying indeed siity miles an hour, dying of consumption, dying 
because some one else had died four years before, dying too (h9 
debt. ■ 

Connoisseurs, of course, would have understood ; at a glance^ 
would have named the sculptor who was silently chiselling those 
noble hollows in the finely modelled face, — that Pygmalion who 
turns all flesh to stone, — at a glance woidd have named the painter 
who was cunningly weighting the brows with darkness that thej 
eyes might shine the more with an unaccustomed light. Matthei 
and I had long beeit students of the strange wandering aitbt, fa 
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begun by hating his art (it is ever so with an art unfamiliar to 
us !) and had ended by loving it, 

" Let us see what the artist has added to the picture since 
yesterday," said Matthew, signing to me to hand him the mirror. 

" H'm," he murmured, "he's had one of his lazy days, I'm 
afraid. He's hardly added a touch — just a little heightened the 
duaroscuro, sharpened the nose a trifle, deepened some little the 
shadows round the eyes . . . ." 

"O why," he presently sighed, "does he not work a little 
overtime and gel it done i He's been paid handsomely 
enough . . . ." 

"Paid," he continued, " by a life that u so much undeveloped 
gold-mine, paid by all my uncashed hopes and dreams . . . ." 

"He works fast enough for mc, old fellow," I interrupted, 
" there was a time, was there not, when he worked too fast for 
you and me f " 

There are moments, for certain people, when such fantastic 
unreality as this is the truest realism. Matthew and I talked like 
this with our brains, because we hadn't the courage to allow our 
hearts to break in upon the conversation. Had I dared to say some 
real emotional thing, what effect would it have had but to set poor 
tired Matthew a-coughing f and it was our aim that he should die 
mth as little to-do as practicable. The emotional in such situations 
is merely the obvious. There was no need for cither of us to 
state the elementary feelings of our love. I knew that Matthew 
was going to die, and he knew that — I was going to live ; and we 
pitied each other accordingly, though I confess my feeling for him 
was rather one of envy, — ^when it was not congratulation. 

Thus, to tell the truth, we never mentioned " the hereafter." I 
don't believe it even occurred to us. Indeed, we spent the few 
houn that remained of our friendship in retailing the latest gathered 
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of those good stories with which we had been accustomed 
our intercourse. 

One of Matthew's anecdotes Avas, no doubt, somewhat suggested 
by the occasion, and I should add that he had always somewhat of 
an ecclesiastical bias, would, I believe, have ended some daj as 4 
Monsignor. a notable " Bishop Blougram." 

His story was of an evangelistic preacher who desired to imprcfs 
his congregation with the unmistakable reality of hell-fire, " You 
know the Black Country, my friends," he had declaimed, "you 
have teen it, at night, flaring with a thousand furnaces, in the lurid 
incandescence of which, myriads of unhappy beings, our fellow- 
creatures {God forbid !) snatch a precarious existence, yoo have 
seen them silhouetted against the yellow glare, running hither and 
thither as it seemed from afar, in the very jaws of the awful 
(ire. Have you realised that the burdens with which they thus 
run hither and thither are molten iron, iron to which such a 
stupendous heat has been applied that it has melted, melted as 
though it had been sugar in the sun — well ! returning to hell -fire, 
let me tell you this, that in hell they eat ihis fiery molten metal 
for ice-cream, yes ! and are glad to get anjthing so cool." 

It was thus we talked while Matthew lay dying, for why should 
we not talk as we had lived f We both laughed long and heartily 
over this story, perhaps it would have amused us less had Matthew 
not been dying ; and then his kind old nurse brought in our lunch. 
We had both excellent appetites, and were far from indifferent to 
the dainty little meal which was to be our last but one together. I 
brought my table as close to Matthew's pillow as was possible, and 
he stroked my hand with tenderness in which there was a touch of 
gratitude. 

" You are not frightened of the bacteria ! " he laughed sadly, 1 
and then he told me, with huge amusement, how a friend (and a ' 
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true dear friend for all that) had come to see him a day or two 
before, and had hung over the end of the bed to say farewell, daring 
to approach no nearer, mopping his fear -perspiring brows with a 
handkerchief soaked in " Eucalyptus " ! 

" He had brought an anticipatory elegy too," said my friend, 
" written against my burial. I wish you'd read it for me," and he 
(idgetted for it in the nervous manner of the dying, and, finding it 
among his pillows, handed il to me saying, "you needn't be 
frightened of it. It is well dosed with Eucalyptus." 

We laughed even more over this poem than over our stories, 
and then we discussed the terms of three cremation societies to 
which, at the express request of my friend, I had written a day or 
two before. 

Then having smoked a cigar and drunk a glass of port together 
(for the assured dying are allowed to " live well "), Matthew grew 
sleepy, and tucking him beneath the counterpane, I left him, for 
after all, he was not to die that day. 

Circumstances prevented my seeing him again for a week. 
When I did so, entering the room poignantly redolent of the 
strange sweet odour of antiseptics, I saw that the great artist had 
been busy in my absence. Indeed, his work was neatly at end. 
Vet to one unfamiliar with his methods, there was still little to 
alarm in Matthew's face. In faa, with the exception of his brain, 
and his ice-cold feet, he was alive as ever. And even to his brain 
hadcomeaccrtainunnaturalactivity, alifcasof thegravc, asortof 
vampire vitality, which would assuredly have deceived any one who 
had not known him. He still told his stories, laughed and talked 
with the same unconquerable humour, was in every way alert and 
practical, with this difference that he had forgotten he was going 
to die, and that the world in which he exercised his various 
faculties was another world to that in which, in ifnte of his 
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delirium, we ate our last boiled fowl, drank our last nine, smoked 
our last cigar together. His talk ivas so convincingly rational, 
dealt with such unreal matters in so every day a fashion that yon ■ 
were ready to think that sureJy it was you and not he whose mind | 
was wandering. 

" You might reach that pocket-book, and ring for Mrs. Davies," 
he would say in so casual a way that of course you would ring. 
On Mrs. Davics's appearance he would be fumbling about among 
the papers in his pocket-book, and presently he would say, with 
a look of frustration that went to one's heart — " I've got a ten 
pound note somewhere here for you, Mrs. Davies, to pay yon up 
till Saturday, but somehow I seem to have lost it. Yet it must be 
somewhere about. Perhaps you'll find it as you make the bed in 
the morning. I'm so sorry to have troubled you. . . ." 

And then he would grow tired and doze a little on his pillow. 

SuddeiJy he would be alert again and with a startling vividness 
tell me strange stories from the dreamland into which ho was 
now passing. ' 

I had promised to see him on the Monday, but had been pre- 
vented, and had wired to him accordingly. This was Tuesday. I 

" You needn't have troubled to wire," he said. " Didn't you I 
know I was in London from Saturday to Monday f " 

"The doctor and Mrs. Davies didn't know," he continued 
with the creepy cunning of the dying, " I managed to slip away 
to look at a house I think of taking — in faa I've taken it. It's in 
— in — now, where is it P Now isn't that silly f I can see it as 
plain as anything— yet I cannot, for the life of me, tcmcmber 
where it is, or the number. .... It was somewhere St. lohn'a 
Wood way . . , never mind, you must come and see r 
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about his deathbed was one of fantastic Eldorados, audden colossal 
legacies, and miraculous w-indfalb. 

" I haven't told you," he said presently, " of the piece of good 
tuck that has befallen me. You arc not the only person in luck. 
I can hardly expect you to believe me, it sounds so like the 
Arabian nights. However, it's true for all that. Well, one of 
the little sisters was playing in the garden a few afternoons ago, 
making mud-pies or something of that sort, and she suddenly 
scraped up a sovereign. Presently she found two or three more, 
and our curiosity becoming aroused, a turn or two with the spade 
revealed quite a bed of gold, and the end of it was that on further 
excavating, the whole garden proved to be one mass of sovereigns. 
Sixty thousand pounds we counted .... and then what do you 
thiuk — it suddenly melted away . . . ." 

He paused for a moment, and continued more in amusement 
than regret : 

" Yes — the government got wind of it, and claimed the whole 
lot as treasure -trove ! " 

" But not," he added slyl^, " before I'd paid off two or three 
of my biggest bills. Yes — and — you'll keep it quiet, of course, 
there's another lot been discovered in the garden, but we shall 
take good care the government doesn't get hold of it this time, you 
may bet." 

He told this wild story with such an air of simple conviction 
that, odd as it may seem, one believed every word of it. But the 
talc of his sudden good fortune was not ended. 

" You've heard of old Lord Ostcrley," he presently began again. 
" Well, congratulate me, old man, he has just died and left every- 
thing 10 me. You know what a splendid library he had — to think 
that that will all be mine — and that grand old park through which 
we've so often wandered, you and I. Well, we shall need fear no 
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gamdteeper now, and of course, dear old fellow, jrou'll come and 
live with me — like a prince — and just write your own books and 
say farewell to journalism for ever. Of course I can hardly believe 
it's true yet. It seems too much of a dream, and yet there's no 
doubi about it. 1 had a letter from my solicitors this morning, 
saying that they were engaged in going through the securities 
and — and — but the letter's somewhere over there, you might read 
it. No ? can't you find it f It's there somewhere about I know. 
Never mind, you can see it again . . . ." he finished wearily. 

" Yes ! " he presently said, half to himself, " it will be a won- J 
dcrful change ! a wonderful change I " I 



At length the time came to say good-bye, a good-bye I Imew 
must be the last, for my affairs were taking me so fax away from 
him that I could not hope to see him for some days. 

" I'm afraid, old man," I said, " that I mayn't be able to 
you for another week," 

" O never mind, old fellow, don't worry aboat me. I'm mw 
better now — and by the time you come again we shall know 
about the securities." 

The securities ! My heart had seemed like a stone, incapable 
of feeling, all those last unreal hours together, but the pathos of 
that sad phrase, so curiously symbolic, suddenly smote it with over- 
whelming pity, and the tears sprang to my eyes for the first time. 

As I bent over him to kiss his poor damp forehead, and press 
his hand for the last farewell, I murmured : 

" Yes — dear, dear old friend. We shall know all about the 
securities . . . ." 
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IV — The Donkey that Loved a Star 

u'TpHAT is how the donkey tells his love t " I said one day, with 
\ intent to be funny, as the prolonged love-whoop of a 
distant donkey was heard in the land. 

" Don't be too ready to laugh at donkeys," said my friend. 
"For," he continued, "even donkeys have their dreams. Per- 
haps, indeed, the most beautiful dreams are dreamed by donkeys." 

" Indeed," I said, " and now that I think of it, I remember to 
have said that most dreamers are donkeys, though I never 
expected 60 scientific a corroboration of a fleeting jest." 

Now my friend is an eminent scientist and poet in one. a 
serious combination, and he took my remarks with seriousness at 
once scientific and poetic. 

" Yes," he went on, "that is where you clever people make a 
mistake. You think that because a donkey has only two vowel- 
Eoimds wherewith to express his emotions, he has no emoiions to 
express. But let me tell you, sir . . . ." 

But here we both burst out laughing. 

" You Golden Ass ! " I said, "take a munch of these roses, 
perhaps they will restore j-ou." 

" No," he resumed, " I am quite serious. I have for many 
years past made a study of donkeys — high-stepping critics call it 
the study of Human Nature — however, it's the same thing — and 
I must say that the more I study them the more I love them. 
There is nothing so well worth studpng as the misunderstood, 
for the very reason that everybody thinks he understands it. 
Now, to take another instance, most people tliink they have said 



the last word on a goose when they have called ii 
but let me tell you, air .... " 
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But here again we burst out laughing. 

" Dear goose of the golden eggs," I said, " pray leave to dis- 
course on geese to-night — though lovely and pleasant would the 
discourse be-^to-night I am all agog for donicys." 

" So be it," said iny friend, "and if that be so, I cannot do 
better than tell you the story of the donkey that loved a star — 
keeping for another day the no less fascinating story of the goo«e 
that loved an angel." 

By this time I vi'as, appropriately, all ears. 

" Well," he once more began, " there was once a donkey, quite 
an intimate friend of mine, and I have no friend of whom 1 am 
prouder, who was unpractically fond of looking up at the stars. 
He could go a whole day without thistles, if night would only 
bring him Stars. Of course he suSered no little from his fellow- 
donkeys for this curious passion of his. They said well that it 
did not become him, for indeed it was no little laughable to see 
him gazing so sentimentally at the remote and pitiless heavens. 
Donkeys who belonged to Shakespeare Societies recalled the fate 
of Bottom, the donkey who had loved a fairy, but our donkey 
paid little heed. There is perhaps only one advantage in being a 
donkey — namely, a hide impervious to criticism. In our donkey's 
case it was rather a dream that made him forget his hidi 
dream that drew up all the sensitiveness from every part, from 
hoof, and hide, and ears, so that all the feeling in his whole bodjr 
was centred in his eyes and brain, and those, as we have said, were: 
centred on a star. He took it for granted that his fellows should' 
sneer and kick-out at him, it was ever so with genius among the 
donkeys, and he had very soon grown used to these attentions of 
his brethren, which were powerless to withdraw his gaze from the 
star he loved. For though he loved all the stars, as every icdiW* 
dual man loves all women, there was one star he loved more dui 
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any other ; and standing one midnight among his thistles, he 
prayed a prayer, a prayer that some day it might be' granted him 
to carry that star upon his back — which, he recalled, had been 
sanctified by the holy sign — were it but for ever so short a 
journey. Just to carry it a little way, and then to die. This to 
him was a dream beyond the dreams of donkeys. 

" Now, one night," continued my friend, taking breath for 
himself and me, " our poor donkey looked up to the sky, and lo ! 
the star was nowhere to be seen. He had heard it said that stars 
sometimes fall. Evidently his star had fallen. Fallen ! but what 
if it had fallen upon the earth i Being a donkey, the wildest 
dreams seemed possible to him. And, strange as it may seem, 
there came a day when a poet came to his master and bought our 
donkey to carry his little child. Now, the very first day he had 
her upon his back, the donkey knew that his prayer had been 
answered, and that the little swaddled babe he carried was the star 
he had prayed for. And, indeed, so it was, for so long as donkeys 
ask no more than to fetch and carry for their beloved, they may 
be sure of beauty upon their backs. Now, so long as this little 
girl that was a star remained a little gill, our donkey was happy. 
For many pretty years she would kiss his ugly muzzle and feed 
his mouth with sugar — and thus our donkey's thoughts sweetened 
day by day, till from a natural pessimist he blossomed into a per- 
fectly absurd optimist, and dreamed the donHest of dreams. But 
one day, as he carried the girl who was really a star through the 
spring lanes, a young man walked beside her, and though our 
donkey thought very little of his talk — in fact, felt his plain ' hee- 
haw ' to be worth all its smart chirping and twittering — yet it 
evidently pleased the maiden. It included quite a number of 
vowel-sounds, though if the maiden had only known, it didn't 
mean half so much as the donkey's plain monotonous declaration. 
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^* Welly oar donkey soon began to realise that his dream was 
nearing its end ; and, indeed, one day his little mistress came 
bringing him the sweetest of kisses, the very best sugar in the 
▼ery best shops, but for all that our donkey knew that it meant 
good-bye. It is the charming manner of English girls to be at 
their sweetest when they say good-bye. 

^* Our dreamer-donkey went into exile as servant to a wood- 
cutter, and his life was lenient if dull, for the woodcutter had no 
sticks to waste upon his back ; and next day his young mistress 
who was once a star took a pony for her love, whom sometime 
after she discarded for a talented hunter, and, one fine day, like 
many of her sex, she pitched her affections upon a man — ^he too 
being a talented hunter. To their wedding came all the country- 
side. And with the countryside came a donkey. He carried a 
great bundle of firewood for the servants' hall, and as he waited 
outside, gazing up at his old loves the stars, while his master 
drank deeper and deeper within, he revolved many thoughts. P :t 
he is only known to have made one remark — ^in the nature, one 
may think, of a grim jest. 

'^ ' After all ! ' he was heard to say, ^ she has married a donkey, 
after all.' 

^* No doubt it was feeble ; but then our donkey was growing 
old and bitter, and hope deferred had made him a cynic." 
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